DOWN WITH 


DIPLOMACY 


According to ANTHONY EDE 


To Dictate, Bully, Threaten, and offer a Bribe of parts of the Empire without their 
consent—And these tactics failing— 


FORCING SANCTIONS —that have only resulted in Goading 
a GREAT AND FRIENDLY COUNTRY — ITALY-—into bitter enmity. 


Lady Houston’s Latest Convert 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday April 8 


LORD NEWTON said that he never thought in his wildest moments that 
he would find himself in agreement with Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook 
and with Sir Oswald Mosley and Lady Houston. 


The Government’s Abyssinian policy had been a miserable failure, 
but we had learned the useful if unpleasant lesson that our military and naval 
position was quite unsatisfactory and that it was doubtful whether we should 
be able to take on a great Power with any chance of success. 


It was clear to everybody that the complete failure of the League was an 
incitement to Herr Hitler to take the action he had done in the Rhineland. However 
illegal this action might be, it did not constitute a threat of aggression and the Staff 
talks with France were quite unnecessary. 


Ever since the War France had been spending colossal sums on fortifications 
and she had been busy encircling Germany with satelite States that were heavily armed. 
France had now concluded an alliance with Soviet Russia, and that seemed to him to 
= = a valid argument that the spirit of the Locarno Treaty had been 

troy 


Lady Houston sent the noble Lord the following telegram :— 


Congratulations—Better Late Than Never 
LUCY HOUSTON. 
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Collinson Owen in the ‘‘ Sunday Pictorial” 


AGAIN! 


OUR Anthony’s been at it again. There is a famous story of the tramp who ate, drank and slept well, “‘ but when I sees a 
job of work I comes over all of a tremble.” And whenever I see one of those photographs of Mrs. Eden seeing Mr. 
Eden off to Geneva I, too, comes over all of a tremble. 


Easter is with us—a “‘ record Easter,” as usual. Millions have painfully displaced themselves, at great cost, in pursuit 
of something or other. The last thing the nation wants to hear about on this Sunday of universal relaxation is of that particu- 
lar kind of worry brewed exclusively at Geneva. But there it is, whether we like it or not. They’re sanctioning again. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Eden said ringingly : ‘“‘ There must be no further delay. We must have an immediate cessation of 
hostilities and new negotiations.” This to the famous Committee of Thirteen concerning its absent member, Italy. 


Upon my soul, I thought a month of scare from Hitler had finally disposed of that sort of thing. But no, no, thirteen 
times no! Once a British Foreign Secretary finds himself in Geneva the air goes to his head like strong beer. Once again 
we have Mr. Eden pumping up strong pressure against Mussolini, apparently just to please the Socialist Press, which con- 
stantly cheers him onwards. 


Is Anthony Playing a Lone Hand ? 


As long ago as October 27 last it was written on this page that surely Mr. Eden could not do this sort of thing entirely 
on his own account (he was then only Minister for League Affairs) and that the explanation must be that “ he was merely 
the too-enthusiastic instrument of a militant policy which, heaven knows why, had been agreed on by all his colleagues.” 


Soon after that we ran into the General Election when, with varying degrees of unwillingness, we had to rally round Mr. 
Baldwin. Since, there has been a continuous succession of bizarre incidents, including anxious warnings from elder states- 
men concerning the dangers of “ collective security,” culminating in the Hitler bombshell. Carefully collected, it would all 
read like a dope victim’s dream of government. Or a government of “ collective obscurity.” 


Only last Monday the Chancellor of the Exchequer described the weapons of the League as weapons that won’t shoot. 
(If Mr. Chamberlain says this in the House, what does he say to Mr. Baldwin in private!) Mr. Maxton, fiery Socialist, 
accused the Liberal-Socialist “ jingoes ” of working for war. Mr. Churchill said we had “ led fifty nations up a blind alley 
of futility and frustration.” 


Yet fresh from all this, with Mussolini now triumphant and more aggressive than ever, our Anthony pops over 
to Geneva and once more goes berserk ! Who tells him to do these terrible things ? Is it Mr. Baldwin ? Or does he do 
them blithely on his own ? 


Our Strength in the Mediterranean 


It is noteworthy, by the way, that with Mussolini talking grandly about the “ accelerated rhythm of production,” prin- 
cipally aerial, but also naval, there should creep into our own Government newspapers suggestions that both from an aerial 
and a naval point of view we are now much stronger in the Mediterranean. They read as though we are now ready to meet 
all comers. 


This is very nice in its way, for those who can persuade themselves to believe it, but if war does come in the Mediter- 
ranean it will be the most wilfully sought war in all our history. Apparently one of the defences we are relying on is the 
packing of two cruisers with anti-aircraft armament, which will simply vomit rapid-fire shells into the skies. This sounds 
like a bright idea, and was first made known to the world by a youthful M.P. in the House about a month ago. Since then 
fuller details have been published, for which Italy is presumably much obliged. Unless it is that we are adopting the ancient 
Chinese method of making horrid faces in order to frighten a possible enemy. 


Concerning which point we may quote Mr. Neville Chamberlain again in his Monday’s speech addressed to the Liberal- 
Socialist sanctionist clamourers : ‘‘ You mistake the character of the people with whom you have to deal if you think they 
can be deterred by mere bluff.” And it seems amazing that we should be painstakingly poking at such a hornets’ nest in the 
Mediterranean, bang across our Indian sea routes, when some day soon the North Sea may once again be worrying us. 


And how can Italy co-operate in this German business with us constantly doing this ? However, there is apparently 
nothing that we poor helots of voters and taxpayers can do about it. However much the Government’s nose is rubbed in the 
cayenne pepper of alarming facts—even by leading members of its own Cabinet—nothing is changed in our Eden of make- 
believe. 
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TO stop all this nonsense—the only wise thing 
left for France and Italy to do is for both of them 
to immediately walk out of the League and leave 
Mr. Anthony Eden to stew in his own juice. 


Leaving the League 

In an editorial article yesterday the Temps gave 
guarded support to M. d’Ormesson’s suggestion 
that France must consider whether there was any 
way of restoring logical order to her policy except 
by leaving the League. This point of view is 
gaining ground. 

There is a widespread criticism of British policy 
on the ground that it is based on an illusory hope 
of the value of mere argument with two dictators 
who are quite indifferent to it. 

Herr Hitler, it is urged, will not concede any 
point unless he feels himself threatened. There- 
fore the month during which Mr. Eden will seek 
to bring him to reason is likely to confirm him in 
intransigence. 

Similarly, Signor Mussolini is not likely to make 
the slightest concession unless threatened by an 
overwhelming coalition ready to make war. But 
while Great Britain is using methods which will 
have no effect, it is argued, the situation is steadily 
slipping out of control, the latest symptom being 
the Turkish demand for the remilitarisation of the 
Straits. 

The progress of the German propaganda in 
Yugoslavia and the rapid increase of German- 
Yugoslav trade is watched with anxiety, as well as 
the obvious divergence of views between Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania and Czechoslovakia with regard 
to what constitutes a danger in Austria. 
Morning Post. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


The Socialist Idea 

The Socialist idea that the State can, and should, 
take over the functions of the family, so far as the 
rearing and training of children are concerned, is 
finally confuted by comprehensive studies of the 
‘* institutional child ’’ in the United States and in 
Russia. According to the majority of American 
authorities, the mortality of infants reared in in- 
stitutions is twice or thrice the normal rate, and if 
they live they grow up into spiritless creatures, 
lacking in the intelligence and initiative required 
for success in the world without. In Russia the 
weakening of family influence, regarded as a proof 
of progress by Socialist ideologues, has had 
disastrous results. Mr. A. J. Cummings, a keen 
observer of Russian social affairs, recently pointed 
out that child delinquency in Russia has 
enormously increased in the last few years—so 
much so, indeed, that a decree was issued from 
Moscow declaring that child delinquents would in 
future incur the same penalties as adult criminals. 

Morning Post. 


A Point Against Mr. Eden 

France and Italy won a point against Great 
Britain at Geneva. 

The committee of three jurists set up yesterday 
reported that the League Committee of Thirteen 
was not the proper body to deal with Italy’s 
alleged infringement of the Geneva Convention of 
1925 prohibiting the use of poison gas: and that 
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this was a matter for the League Council. 

Mr. Eden had urged yesterday that the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen was competent to deal with the 
matter. 


* 
The Committee of Thirteen consists of the 
Council minus Italy. Thus, under the jurists’ 
ruling, Italy would be called in to assist in judg- 
ment on a charge against herself.—Reuter. 
Evening News. 


Change or Break ? 


British policy finds itself shambling and splash- 
ing in a quagmire where it will soon be sunk to 
the neck and over unless its steps are reversed. 
There is no exit from this muddle but by abandon- 
ing the theory that all bogs, as well as all roads, 
are good if they lead to Geneva. The spectacle 
presented last week by that sorry substitute for a 
new Jerusalem was among the least edifying and 
hopeful in its history. The French reply to the 
German proposals was an_ elaborate fiasco. 
Practical negotiations with Berlin are fobbed 
off until Mid-May. They will never be brought 
to success by procedure through the League. The 
Locarno Powers are in acute dissension about 
Italy as well as Germany. 


Queen Mary walking in Windsor Great Park with the Duke and Duchess of York and the Duke and Duchess 
‘ of Gloucester when a royal family party gathered for luncheon at Royal Lodge. 


Worst of all, on a British initiative which seems 
to us far madder than March hares, the threat of 
oil sanctions against Italy has been revived. 
Nothing could be better calculated to thwart those 
chances of an early Ethiopian settlement which 
would otherwise have been particularly promising; 
and to protract the misery to the utmost. Nor 
does the mischief end there. An accomplished 
Ministerial journalist, often intimately informed, 
writes from Geneva, in the Daily Telegraph 
of yesterday, that the alternatives are capitulation 
to the Duce or enforcement of a ban on Italy :— 


** The first involves an admission that the col- 
lective security system cannot prevail against a 
powerful and determined aggressor. The second 
[the italics are ours] involves positive action which 
may lead to war in the Mediterranean.”’ 


In what paradise of stark folly are they dream- 
ing? Such a “‘ war in the Mediterranean ’’ would 
precipitate general war and a world-smash. If 
this proposition were put before the country, it 
would instantly repudiate the policy and destroy 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government. The atmosphere of 
Geneva seems to have become the most fatal of all 
the influences adverse to peace and provocative 
of war. 


'e* 
| * 


Oil Sanctions and War-Talk 


There have been bitter squabbles behind the 
scenes with some rasping exchanges in public. 
Monsieur Flandin demands that the British 
Government shall face what he calls the logic 
of its own policy — that Sanctions shall be 
applied both to Germany and Italy or to 
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neither. A few short months ago, some 
Ministerial journals in this country were 
arguing still that if Sanctions were successful 
ainst the Fascist State, they could be used later 
against the Nazi Reich. But for this bright idea, 
the coercion of Italy would never have been 
attempted. Neither France, nor Soviet Russia, 
nor the Little Entente could have been brought 
into line. Now Mr. Eden rejects indeed the stark 
insanity of Sanctions against Germany, but clings 
to the hopeless policy of trying to coerce Italy 
at the risk of Mediterranean war and the world- 
smash. 
** 
* 

‘An Englishman,’’ says the pungent old 
Turkish proverb, ‘‘ will burn his bed to catch a 
flea.” 

The Foreign Secretary feels himself obliged in 
the peculiar name of the League to use peremptory 
and even minatory language such as British policy 
never has addressed before to any Great Power 
with which we were even nominally at peace. His 
speeches last week reiterated the words ‘‘must’’ 
and ‘“‘immediately.’’ It is a disastrous vocabulary 
for the interests of peace whether local or general. 
The British spokesman denounced the Italian use 
of poison-gas. The thing is unutterably hateful. 


The conflict was bound to be intensified to the 
utmost when the Hoare-Laval proposals were 
wrecked. . What on earth else did the British 
Government expect? The way to put an end to 
all the horrors was to bring the struggle itself to 
a speedy close as the Duce—and this is certain— 
was then prepared to do. ‘‘What about Abyssinian 
atrocities ?’’ asks Monsieur Flandin. 


Mr. Eden tells Italy, in effect, that she ‘‘must”’ 
stop the war, and stop it at once; or. ..? This, 
needless to say, was regarded at Geneva as a re- 
newed threat of oil Sanctions. We are even told 
that they will be mooted next Thursday—while 
most of the Cabinet is on holiday. What tone 
could be more certain to frustrate its purpose; to 
prolong the slaughter; and to doom what is left 
of the Amhara ‘‘empire,”’ for which neither Britain 
nor any other country really means to fight? 
Addressed to a great and proud nation in arms 
under a man who is among the most determined 
and inspiring leaders in modern history, this 
method of high-handed challenge and summons 
has been the vice and bane and blight of the 
Sanctionist mania from the beginning. It began 
with a light-headed gamble on the assumption that 
Signor Mussolini was bluffing and that his bluff 
would be called. 


“YOU KNOW You CAN TRUSS ME* 


(Reprinted from the Evening Standard) 
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Renewed talk of oil sanctions causes increasing 
dissension among the Latin-American nations. 
Ecuador has already broken away and two others 
at least are likely to follow. 


* 
i * 


From Soviet Russia and Rumania—for both of 
whom Abyssinia is a pawn in the game by com- 
parison with their own interests—we could get 
oil Sanctions only in return for calamitous com- 
mitments of all kinds in Eastern Europe. They 
are unthinkable. They would be repudiated by 
the country. They would bring down Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government. There we must leave an 
unprecedented imbroglio to its developments one 
way or the other during the next few days. 


* * 
* 


In Chancery and No Issue 


It is the same with regard to greater questions. 
They have reappeared in their full magnitude as 
a result of the whole sinister process of widening 
disturbance set up by Sanctions. The League as 
now composed and manipulated tends more and 
more to become a portentous obstacle to European 
resettlement and to every constructive policy for 
the maintenance of lasting peace. 


Herr Hitler, for instance, has made his pro- 
posals. Last week we examined them as they 
demand—fairly and coolly; without prejudice and 
without illusion. We showed that, with all their 
faults, omissions, and obscurities, they offered a 
basis — or at least part of a basis — for serious 
negotiation. Instead, Herr Hitler finds himself 
referred to Geneva—that is, to an interminable 
labyrinth of procedure from which no practical 
solution can ever emerge. So the Disarmament 
Commission sat for more than ten years, until its 
objects were comprehensively frustrated and the 
whole world was armed, or re-arming, to the teeth. 
France at once prepared to invoke the whole 
paraphernalia of the League. Russia and the 
Little Entente did the same in their strenuous and 
even desperate desire to obtain under the Covenant, 
a general guarantee of their own territories in 
Eastern Europe. In addition, the three nations of 
the Little Entente—Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, 
and Rumania—seek in the name of the League to 
perpetuate that harsh domination over their neigh- 
bours, Austria and Hungary, which they derive 
from the unrevised and unmitigated war-treaties 
of seventeen years ago. The British Government 
encourages the invocation of Geneva for other 
reasons, but chiefly as a means of supporting that 
mystic and misty principle of ‘collective security”’ 
which no one on earth can define in terms both 
practical and desirable. 


J. L, Garvin in the Observer. 


A Deed Without a Name 


It is observable that the professors of a superior 
virtue often have the knack of making virtue odious, 
Take, for example, this so-called ‘‘ Peace Film,” 
on which the official ban has been lifted, and which 
is already on exhibition in a number of picture 
houses. Who is responsible for this insidious 
attempt to pervert the public mind? Who is pro. 
moting it? Who is financing it? Information is 
withheld; for, in this case, the righteous, whoever 
they are, prefer to emulate the ways of the doers 
of evil, for their works are in the dark, and they 
say, ‘* Who seeth us, and who knoweth us?” We 
do know from Lord Strabolgi that this ‘‘ Peace 
Film ’’ has been promoted by ‘‘a subsidiary of the 
League of Nations Union ’’; and we have the 
confession of the Daily Herald that it has been 
made ‘‘ by the voluntary services of a number of 
film directors and by the contributions of private 
individuals.’” We are also told that ‘‘ money is 
needed immediately to distribute it free to all 
exhibitors.’? Who are these people who seem so 
strangely shy of disclosing their identity? To 
what ‘‘ subsidiary of the League of Nations 
Union” do they belong? If the League of 
Nations Union does not want to share the discredit 
of its anonymous auxiliaries, it should lose no 
time in making inquiry. 

Were this so-called “‘ Peace Film ’’ merely an 
exposure of the horrors of war there would be less 
objection to it; because it would then be equally 
a warning against that war with Italy into which 
the Socialists and their organ have tried to hound 
this country. But its main purpose is to serve 
Party rather than Peace, by half truths and false 
suggestion. After showing the effects of bursting 
bombs, with the caption, ‘‘ There is no defence!” 
and after showing pictures of a housewife, an ex- 
soldier and a worker, who are made to utter pacifist 
sentiments, the film closes with the presentation of 
a figure typical of the Socialist intelligentsia, who 
declares his faith in ‘‘ a peace of reason,” and 
invites his hearers to demand it. His allocution is 
followed by the caption, ‘‘ Write to your M.P. 
about it.’? The plain implication of this address 
is that, if international disputes are not settled by 
agreement, it is the fault of the British Govern- 
ment in not seeking ‘‘ a peace of reason.”’ 


The Morning Post. 
** 
* 
No War For Us 


If there is one thing in the shifting scene of 
international affairs that is fixed and certain, it is 
that the British people will not be party to another 
devastating world war. 

They will certainly not consent to plunge the 
whole of Europe into a blood bath for a dubious 
cause. 

At this time the drive of Geneva is towards such 
a conflict that suicidal folly should be stopped, 
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Everybody deplores the use of poison gas in 
warfare, but there is no warfanty in international 
law for linking the accusations against Italy of 
its use to the application of sanctions, as Mr. Eden 
discovered on Friday. 

Before tempers are lost about Italy’s conduct in 
Abyssinia, people should be very sure of what 
Abyssinia really is and what is really happening 
there. 

Italy for her part has produced documents that 
show atrocities by the Abyssinians quite as terrible 
as the use of gas bombs. To picture the 
Abyssinians as a simple pastoral people unjustly 
smitten by a stronger power is false. 

The Abyssinians have always been a race of 
barbarians heedless of the sanctity of life and con- 
temptuous of the values of civilisation. 

In 1925 the British Government’s representatives 
had to address strong remonstrances because 
Abyssinians were perpetually raiding Kenya and 
carrying off cattle, slaying men and women, and 
taking women and children into slavery. In 1928 
the Abyssinians paid heavy monetary compensa- 
tion for such raids into British territory. 


MHIBIT & 
ABYSSINIAN PLEADC 
FOR RIGHT To BE 
ARBARIC IN PEACE 


If anyone doubts these facts they will be found 
in official White Papers issued when Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Sir Austen Chamberlain were 
respectively heads of the Foreign Office. 

Lady Simon in 1930 reported that slavery in 
Abyssinia had ‘‘ advanced by leaps and bounds 
since 1922,”” and drew from her experience a 
horrifying picture of villages raided for slaves. 


Sunday Dispatch. 


* * 
* 


What is Wrong with Recruiting? 


Easter is the season when citizen Soldiers 
throughout the country go into camp. Among 
male citizens of fit age, and mostly with votes, the 
Territorials are the exemplary minority who keep 
up the Swiss ideal of competent patriotism. They 
are free men who not only seek real training for 
home defence but have voluntarily accepted 
liability for service abroad. They form our only 


national military reserve behind a sadly depleted 
army. 


For many a foolish year now this dutiful manli- 
ness of the Territorials has received little notice 
and less thanks. They have worked without 
public encouragement, and despite ludicrous de- 
ficiencies of equipment. 


Their ranks are much 


below their statutory strength, though that 
strength on the lowest estimate ought to be 
doubled. In all these circumstances it is no wonder 


_ that the Territorials going into camp are not far 


more numerous. The admirable -wonder is that 
that they do it at all. 

Their example this Easter compels national 
attention to the common problem of the Regular 
Army and its Civic Reserve under the voluntary 
system. On all hands that problem is now 
admitted to be grave and urgent. Recruiting, 
whether for the Army or the Territorials, is in a 
bad way. What is wrong cannot be put right 
unless public opinion itself is roused to get a plain 
grip of facts and remedies. 

The needs of the Regulars and Citizen Force 
are equally pressing. Otherwise the two aspects 
of recruiting are quite different. As regards the 
professionals, it is mainly a matter of finding 
money. As regards the Volunteers, it is as 
essentially a matter of finding time. 

Take first the question of time and the Terri- 
torials. They are not out for more pay. What 
prevents large numbers of men from joining is the 
difficulty of getting time to attend drills and 
camps. In this connection the public-spirited 
action of Lord Rothermere and other employers 
who grant a fortnight’s extra holiday to those of 
their employees who join the Territorials and 
attend summer camp is an example which, if 
widely followed and we refuse to doubt it, will 
be of incalculable service to the nation. 

The key of the recruiting question for the 
Regular Army is a substantial rise in pay. Next 
to this comes the need for enlarging widely the 
excellent work of the Vocational Training Centres 
in fitting men for civilian jobs after leaving the 
service. 


The Observer. 


Horns and Tail 


(The word ‘‘ Satan ’’ has, at the instance of the 
Censor, been blotted out from the sound track of 
the new film, “‘ Follow the Fleet.’’) 

Get thee behind me, Blank! 

Though you tempt me passing sore, 

And speak in the tones of my old friend, Jones, 

I will not have just one more. 

Get thee behind me, Blank! 

For your importunings irk. 

What’s eighteen holes when a fellow’s soul’s 

In jeopardy? Me for work! 

Get thee behind me, Blank! 

It’s a bargain, as you say, 

That ‘‘ Nymph and Faun ”’; but I’m overdrawn. 

It must wait till another day. 

Get thee behind me, Blank! 

She’s a charming girl, it’s true; 

But furs and suppers put men on their uppers. 

Be off now, and take her too. 

ALGOL, in the Morning Post. 
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Conservatives 


HE outlook for peace is becoming desperately 

bad, and it is no good disguising the fact. 

‘It is being jeopardised every hour this 

country continues to permit its Government to 

remain a member of the League of Nations, and 

leaves foreign affairs in the hands of Mr. Anthony 
Eden. 


It might have been supposed that even he would 
have learnt his lesson when Hitler marched into 
the Rhineland and the Locarno Powers who have 
guaranteed France were brought face to face with 
stark facts. It was a lesson any schoolboy could 
have taught him, namely that it is no good talking 
of force unless you are strong enough to exert it; 
and Mr. Eden is not. Great Britain at the present 
time, and for some considerable time to come, is 
from a military point of view impotent. Her 
Army, her Navy and her Air Force are notoriously 
obsolete, and we now have placed the charge of 
urgent national defences in the hands of a lawyer, 
Sir Thomas Inskip, who 
has done nothing so far 
except to set-up a sub- 
committee. Our  poli- 
ticians think committees 
are a panacea for every 
-form. of neglect. 

Mr. Eden did not learn 
his lesson. He 
-back to. London and in- 
formed the House. of 
Commons that he was 
not prepared to be the 
first British Foreign 
Secretary to go back 
upon a British signature. 
He had committed us to 
support France against 
Germany should trouble 
arise. That committal 
will certainly drag us 
into war. He should 
have coupled with that 
declaration, had he been 
honest, a demand that 
there should be general conscription immediately. 
If the nation were to realise where Mr. Eden is 
landing us in playing with fire there would be such 
an outcry as would lead to the overthrow of Mr. 
Baldwin, who placed Eden in the position where 
he can wreak such irreparable damage to the cause 
of peace. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
people will not realise it too late. 


Sir Thomas Inskip 


Weare being jostled by the extraordinary antics 
of Mr. Eden to antagonise first Italy and then 
Germany, and, before we have finished, France. 
The situation as regards the Rhineland occupation 
by the-Germans may have receded for the moment. 


The occupation is a fait accompli, but if trouble 
should burst forth again with renewed virulence in 
the next few weeks, and we are called upon to 
honour Mr. Eden’s light-hearted guarantee, are we 
going to try to do so? Are we prepared to go to 
war with Germany? Are we ready to take on such 
an obligation in our present state of disarmament 
and unreadiness, with our Dominions by no means 
certain to support us in such a war? Persons have 
asked: ‘‘ How can we avoid honouring this 
obligation? ’’? There is only one way, known well 
among statesmen, and that is to repudiate the 
Minister or bunch of Ministers responsible for an 
act of policy to which the nation will not subscribe. 
That is a remedy open to the electors of this 
country. It is the only logical remedy. If Mr. 
Baldwin were defeated by his followers, or even 
if so strong an opposition were evinced as made 
it certain that he would be defeated unless he 
reversed his policy, he would have either to accept 
the resignation of Mr. Eden or resign himself. 


When Mr. Eden talks with his usual big bluster 
that he will not, as Foreign Secretary, go back on 
the Locarno Treaty obligations, he overlooks the 
fact that the demand for its performance is due to 
his own utter failure at the Foreign Office. 


POLICY OF QUARRELLING 


It is well known that Herr Hitler, who is ex- 
tremely astute, would not have found the occasion 
favourable to re-occupy the Rhineland at this 
moment had it not been that Mr. Eden has been 
quarrelling and threatening Signor Mussolini ever 
since the Abyssinian war began, and as time has 
gone by has become more and more minatory and 
unfriendly. It is Eden’s policy of quarrelling with 
Italy which compelled France to look out for 
another ally against Germany and so fell to the 
sinister lures of Litvinoff, who will certainly never 
fulfil any contract for war even if he were able, and, 
in addition, gave Herr Hitler the opportunity to 
reoccupy his own territories. 


All the trouble arose in Europe when the League 
of Nations began to attempt to chastise Mussolini 
and imposed Sanctions upon Italy. But every- 
body on the Continent believes firmly that the 
League of Nations was only a facade for Mr. Eden 
to conduct a personal vendetta of his own against 
either Mussolini or Fascism or both. When Sir 
Samuel Hoare put forward his peace proposals 
with M. Laval, Signor Mussolini was prepared to 
talk matters over in a friendly spirit. What hap- 
pened? A cabal was got up in London by Mr. 
Eden’s particular clique aided by the League of 
Nations Union and all the Pacifist-Jingoes, and 
Mr. Baldwin indecently deserted Sir Samuel 
Hoare. It is-common knowledge that any Sanc- 
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tions imposed by the League are hated by its 
members, who are only galvanised into action by 
Eden himself. France, we know, hates the very 
name of Sanctions, so far as Italy is concerned. 
Mr. Eden can only buy the support of Russia and 
Roumania not to supply oil to Italy, if this Oil 
Sanction is imposed, by committing the British 
nation to further desperate commitments to fight 
for Russia and Roumania in case of war. 


- How much farther is this middle-aged man, 
obsessed by his own importance, to be allowed to 
drag us? Not satisfied with the manner in which 
he has torn the fabric of world peace into shreds by 
his awkward and stupid blunders, he now proceeds 
once more to Geneva and threatens Signor Musso- 
lini again in the most violent words. The war 
“must be stopped ‘‘ immediately’? or... . 
and it is being whispered in well-informed quarters 
that Mussolini, flushed with victory, in a position 
to ally himself to Germany on favourable terms, 
may lose his patience. Such a Navy as we have 
and Air Force are cooped up in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, far from its Home base, and if it came 
to war the situation would be terrible. FOR 
THERE IS STILL THE LOCARNO PLEDGE 
HANGING ROUND OUR NECKS. NOR IS 


IT BY ANY MEANS CERTAIN THAT A 
WAR WITH ITALY IN PRESENT CIR- 
CUMSTANCES WOULD BE FAVOURABLE 
FOR US. WORSE STILL, IT WOULD UN- 
DOUBTEDLY BE ONLY THE PRELUDE 
TO WORLD WAR. Wecannot afford a world 


war. 


The situation is highly strained. It is time the 
nation took a hand. If the cause of the tension 
is the League of Nations Covenant, the only thing 
to do is to realise that it is an instrument for war 
and not for peace, and those who hail it with its 
Covenant and collective security and all the rest 
of its shams are dragging us into the utmost peril. 
It is deplorable to pick up a newspaper and find 
reported that to this hour one Minister after 
another goes on rendering homage to this inimical 
institution. Mr. Eden, rabid on the League, 
should fall by it. Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Sir Austen Chamberlain—both these 
brothers are hedging a bit—and the others go on 
as if the League were still what Mr. Baldwin called 
it, his ‘‘ sheet-anchor.’’ It is distressing to find 
Mr. Winston Churchill still blessing it. Have 
none of them the courage to face the facts ? 


YOUTH MUST LEAD 

The young Conservatives are to-day showing 
their teeth. Mr. Duncan Sandys, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd, Mr. Cartland and others who can rouse 79 
M.P.’s to oppose the Black Pacts might render 
yet far greater service if they would come out 
straight in regard to the League of Nations. Its 
danger is apparent to-day to the man in the street. 
What are the return 
of Germany’s Colonies 
or new Trade Agree- 
ments, or regulations for 
payment of unemploy- 
ment pay, when weighed 
in the balance against 
our very national exist- 
ence? These men are 
returned by Conservative 
votes to maintain the 
Throne, the nation, and 
the Empire. If Eden is 
given much more rope 
he will bring us down 
to the shambles. Their 
cry should be, come 
out of the League, make 
peace with Italy, and 
re-arm to the teeth with- 
out further delay. But 
nothing will be done until 
Mr. Baldwin is deposed. 
He is the real menace 
to the British people. 


Mr. Baldwin 
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ABYSSINIA AND 


HE last few weeks have witnessed two im- 
portant events—the Italian victories in East 
Africa, which, according to the reptile 

Press, are bringing a satisfactory solution far 
nearer than the various committees of Five, of 
Thirteen, of Eighteen, of Fifty-two are likely to 
do, and Hitler’s coup in the Rhineland. 


As to the second, no one in Italy was in the 
least surprised when Germany seized the oppor- 
tunity offered by the con- 
flict not between Italy and 
Abyssinia, but between 
Italy and the sanctionist 
Powers, to knock one 
more nail into the coffin 
of the Versailles Treaty. oe 
Public opinion passes no S| 
judgment on Germany’s 
action, but regards it as 
natural and inevitable. 
That Germany would go 
on submitting to a posi- 
tion of discriminating 
inferiority and keep her 
Rhine frontier disarmed 
for all eternity, while 
France was _ permitted 
to arm hers to an 
unlimited extent, was 
as improbable as that she would go on paying 
vast sums in reparations long after the generation 
which had fought the war was dead. The world 
depression gave her the chance of wiping repara- 
tions off the slate, the European reactions of the 
East African conflict enabled her to re-establish 
equality on the Rhine. In both cases she chose 
her moment with consummate ‘skill. 


Italians regard the Rhineland question as not 
really serious from the point of view of European 
peace, for they do not believe that Germany has 
any intention of attacking France, any more than 
France has of attacking Germany. Had Hitler’s 
action taken place before the League, under Mr. 
Eden’s orders, had adopted its preposterous and 
illegal sanctionist policy, Italy would no doubt 
have joined the other Locarno Powers in protesting 
against the unilateral denunciation of a treaty and 


Un Fait Accompli—German remilitarisation of the Rhineland—despite 


the remilitarisation of the Rhine frontier without 
previous agreement, even though admitting that 
the question might be one for the application of 
the oft-forgotten Article 19 of the League Covenant 
providing for treaty revision. 


But since the League itself—or rather the 
Governments which control it—have seen fit to 
violate almost every article in the Covenant, in the 
letter or the spirit or both, Italy could hardly be 
expected to join in the cackling and somewhat dis- 


the League of Nations. 


cordant chorus of disapproval, and still less to 
participate in any action which the other Locarno 
Powers may be contemplating, possibly without 
the intention of carrying it out. 


Italians consider that before any gesture in 
defence of the ‘* sanctity ’’ of treaties be assumed, 
the whole question of League obligations should 
be reconsidered, and the League itself, if its con- 


tinued existence be deemed desirable (which is 


doubtful) reconstructed. In the first place, there 
can be no respect for treaties unless all treaties are 
respected, without picking and choosing, and until 
the distinction between the Very Superior Powers 
who are allowed to treat their obligations as scraps 
of paper, and the Nasty Horrid Powers who must 
be punished whenever they do anything dis- 
tasteful to the V.S.P.’s. 


Italians appreciate the difficulties with which 
France is faced, and are ready to make excuses 
for a people with a memory of three invasions in 
a century. But it seems to them that the French 
are excessively obsessed by fears for their security, 
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which does not appear in any danger at present. 
With their magnificent army and their impreg- 
nable Maginot line, one would think they were as 
safe as any nation can hope to be. Yet the fear 
complex still exists. It was this fear which 
made them appear ready to sacrifice their newly- 
secured friendship with Italy for the sake of the 
vague promises of the British Government to lend 
them assistance in the improbable case of a German 
attack. When the French Government pointed 
out that Italian assistance would be more immedi- 
ate than any British help and the British fleet 
could not threaten the German ports in their deep 
estuaries, and that the battalions of the League of 
Nations Union, even with Lord Cecil as C.-in-C. 
and Gilbert Murray as M.G.G.S., could hardly 
hold up the advance of a German Army, it was 
told to count on the Franco-Soviet Pact, which 
the great majority of 
Frenchmen hated, and it 
did indeed put its trust 
in the most untrust- 
worthy of Powers. This 
too, seems very odd to 
Italians, who realise that 
the Red Army is more 
likely to be a liability to 
its allies than to its 
enemies, and who would 
imagine that even the 
trusting French investor 
must remember how 
badly he has been had 
over Russian securities. 


In considering the pre- 
sent dispute between 
Germany and_ the 
Locarno Powers, Italians 
cannot forget that while 
the present British 
Government has_ been 
deliberately trying to 
strangle and starve them into humiliating sub- 
mission, happily without success, and that 
France and Belgium have been forced, albeit 
most unwillingly to lend a hand in_ this 
attempted assassination of a whole people, 
Germany flatly refused to obey the Diktat 
of Geneva and has continued to trade actively with 
Italy. Germany may have been acting in her own 
interest in so doing, but that interest happened to 
coincide with that of the Italians. They are, there- 
fore, not in the least inclined to participate in an 
attempt to coerce or punish Germany for doing 
something which, after all, was a perfectly under- 
standable action, 


Mussolini was the first post-war statesman to 
understand the German situation and the import- 
ance of the German factor in the European com- 


By Commendatore 
LUIGI VILLARI 


munity. He realised before anyone else that the 
only way to restore a real and lasting peace in 
Europe was to create a definite agreement among 
the four great Powers—Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Germany—a scheme which he embodied 
in the Four-Power Pact of 1933. Had that agree- 
ment been maintained, we should all have been 
in a far safer and more satisfactory situation than 
we are now. But it was broken by a series of 
actions for which Italy herself can in no ways be 
held responsible. Its reconstitution is still regarded 
in Italy as the best hope for the future safety of 
Europe and for the maintenance of European 
civilisation. If the monstrous League policy is 
not dropped, there will be the very serious danger 
of a division of Europe into two camps, each armed 
to the teeth against the other and leading sooner 
or later to a new and more disastrous Armageddon. 


Un Fait Accompli.—Italian conquest of Abyssinia—despite the League of Nations. 


Italy certainly has no wish to see such a situation 
arise, and still believes in the sanity of the British 
nation as a whole, if not in that of some of its 
present rulers, and still trusts that it will realise 
too, the necessity for a common line of policy 


. among all the responsible Powers. 


The diplomatic reactions of the East African 
conflict, however, are becoming ever less inter- 
esting to the Italian people in view of what 
Marshal Badoglio’s forces have achieved and are 
still achieving ‘‘ down there.’’ The sanctionist 
policy has proved an ignominious and ridiculous 
failure—indeed it appears to be in the unpleasant 
condition of the body of the late-lamented John 
Brown in the American Civil War song, and in 
the meanwhile the Italian armies “‘ go marching 
along.” 
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U is reported from Geneva that, when he 
attended the Meeting of the Council of 
Thirteen, the British Foreign Minister was 


wearing what has become known in League Circles 


as ‘* That Sanctions look.’’ 


Mr. Eden is, it appears, determined to surpass 


himself. He may perhaps have heard the omi- 


nous rumours which have been prevalent lately, 


regarding his possible dismissal, and is therefore 


making the most of the opportunities still left him 
to make mischief. 


It is surely time that the British Nation should 
demand a safeguard from Mr. Eden’s activities, 


for if these activities are allowed to continue un- 


checked, the present position in Europe, already 

so fraught with danger, will without a doubt end 

in the war which at present is only a nightmare, 
: dimly presaged in the minds of men, still haunted 
by the memories of the last war. 


Mr. Eden has seized on the Italian’s alleged use 
of poison gas as an excuse for once more giving 
‘rein to his virulent hatred of Signor Mussolini, 
while at the same time he belittles the fact that the 


Eden the War-monger 


By Meriel Buchanan 


Abyssinian warriors—this is the type of “ civilisation ” the Leaguefof Nations wishes 
to preserve. Why? Anthony Eden and his crony, Litvinoff, could supply the answer. 


Abyssinians have been consistently making use of 
dum-dum bullets, and minimises the appalling 
tortures which have been inflicted on Italian 
prisoners of war. It is rumoured that Mr. Eden 
is advising the closing of the Suez Canal; he is 
certainly pressing fervently for further Sanctions 
against Italy; he has stated that peace must only 
be made ‘‘ within the framework of the League,” 
and has mentioned the fact that Abyssinia has in- 
sisted on a League representative being present at 
the Peace parleys. 


‘““Tf Abyssinia is going to make difficulties we 
shall know who is_ responsible,’’ Monsieur 
Flandin observed cuttingly, and administered a 
further snub to the British Foreign Minister by 
asserting that the Committee had not the right to 
handle the question of Italy’s alleged breach of 
the Anti-Gas Convention, and that inquiries 
should be made into the Abyssinian atrocities, 
hinting that if further Sanctions were imposed on 
Italy, France would vote against Britain. 


The attitude of the French Press clearly indi- 
cates France’s feeling on 
this question. Mr. Eden 
has made a bitter enemy 
of Italy, he has antago- 
nised Germany, he has, 
it now seems, alienated 
France as well. Egged 
on by his co-operator and 
accomplice, _Litvinoff, 
he has_blazoned his 
hatred of Signor Musso- 
lini all over Europe, and 
has_ publicly proclaimed 
Italy the aggressor, re- 
gardless of the fact that 
she was avenging wrongs 
done to her in the past, 
and had _ repeatedly 
warned the League that 
she would be forced to 
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take action if these wrongs were not put right. 

The actual word ‘‘ aggressor ’’ was first given 
prominence in a London newspaper, although on 
September 4th, 1935, the League of Nations had 
only declared Italy to be guilty of breaking the 
Covenant. That word was eagerly taken up by 
the League of Nations Union, and has been freely 
made use of by Mr. Eden. The extenuating cir- 
cumstances of the Abyssinian raids and incursions 
into Italian territories, the violation of Treaties, 
the fearful cruelties practised on their own defence- 
less people by the Abyssinian Ras, have all been 
disregarded, and the stigma of ‘‘ Aggressor ’’ is 
allowed to rest on the Italian nation, without the 
evidence ever having been properly submitted for 
trial. 


his iniquitous friendship with the ex-criminal, 
Litvinoff. It is time now for the people to take 
matters into their own hands and demand the 
resignation of a man so unfitted to direct Foreign 
Policy at this moment of grave and critical tension 
in Europe, a man who allows his own personal 
grievances and likes and dislikes to rule his policy 
and govern his actions. 

If further Sanctions are imposed on Italy, 
France will refuse to vote for them, leaving only 
Russia to support England. If the Suez Canal is 
closed, Italy would without a doubt regard it as 
a direct act of war, and take steps accordingly. 
Mr. Eden is already largely responsible for the 
lives of thousands of Italian and Abyssinian 
soldiers, for his insane support of the Negus has 


It is rumoured that Anthony Eden advises the closing of the 


Suez Canal. 


A view of the Suez from a British warship. 


Is England going to sit down supinely while this 
elegant but supremely dangerous Foreign Minister 
continues to jeopardise her safety and embroils her 
in quarrels which will inevitably lead to the 
shambles of a war whose horror will surpass any- 
thing the world has ever known? 


The Saturday Review has continually warned 
the British people of this man’s dangerous pro- 
clivities. It has over and over again emphasised 


undoubtedly prolonged the war by many months. 
Is he now going to make himself responsible for 
the lives of our soldiers and sailors, who, in order 
to satisfy his venom, are to be sacrificed for a 
barbaric black race whose savage cruelties surpass 
imagination? His policy of sanctions has already 
cost England over £8,000,000; let us beware that it 
does not cost us the lives of those we cherish, the 
security and peace of our homes, the future welfare 
of the Empire. 
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From Bad to Worse 


ITH more to lose and with less proportionate 
preparedness to fight for its possessions 
than any other country in the world, 

England is cursed with a Government which 

appears to be determined to continue a foreign 

policy that goes from bad to worse, and swings 
from all ‘‘ risks for peace ’’ to all risks for war. 

Judging from Mr. Eden’s statements in the House 

of Commons and at Geneva last week, our foolish 

Government has made up its mind to shut its eyes 

to realities, though some of its supporters, like Mr. 

Boothby, see them clearly enough. It still stands 

by the League and its collective security, though 

both alike are discredited by the march of events. 
At the moment the German and French peace 

plans may be disregarded. The German plan has 
been ridiculed by France and the French plan by 
Germany, as was to be expected. Some com- 
petent observers think that the French plan is to a 
large extent designed to influence the French elec- 
tions which are to take place within a few days, 
and that it is not to be taken too seriously. Ques- 
tions are being put to the German Government on 
certain points of its plan which need elucidation, 
and this means delay. In any case, little or 
nothing can be done that counts in this matter till 
the meeting of the League Council next month. 


ITALY’S SUCCESS 

It is not the peace plans, whatever their im- 
portance, that hold the centre of the stage to-day. 
That position is filled by the Italian-Abyssinian 
war and the League. More than six months have 
elapsed since the war began, in spite of the League, 
and the cold fact for the League is that the war 
has been a great success for Italy—a far greater 
and speedier success than generally anticipated. 
Undoubtedly it looks as if Signor Mussolini had 
complete victory within his grasp, notwithstand- 
ing the Sanctions imposed by the League, and the 
presence of the British Fleet in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

For the League and our Government, which 
egged on and backed it, these are the formidable 
realities of the situation. What is the League 
going to do? Once more we are being told that 
it is a testing time for the Geneva Institution, per- 
haps a final test, with its existence in the balance. 
All its devotees and partisans clamour for it to 
take further action against Italy, and this_ pre- 
sumably will involve the oil and other onerous 
Sanctions. As everybody knows, the financial and 
economic Sanctions now employed would never 
have been imposed but for the ‘‘ leadership ’’ of 
our Government last October. 

What is our Government going to do now? This 
is the real question at issue, and much—it may be, 
everything—depends on the answer. In his speech 
on Monday of last week Eden, in contradiction to 
his speech near the close of March’. which was 


By Robert Machray 


deplored. by the Daily Herald as a betrayal of the 
League, reverted to his former stand for the League 
and collective security. And at Geneva he wenta 
good deal farther, for in effect he ordered Mussolini 
to bring hostilities to a close at once, in the name 
of the League. For the spokesman of a British 
Government to talk in this imperious way implies 
exactly what? 


War, if Mussolini refuses to obey, as is certain? * 
Or.the dissolution ere long of the League? The 
Italian Press speaks of the language used by Eden 
as ‘‘ impudent,’’ but it is much worse than that, 
for it is imprudent to the verge of lunacy in a man 
who would be thought a statesman, with peace as 
his chief aim. Our Government, indeed, seems to 
be resolved on doing everything in its power to 
render the alienation of Italy from England as 
absolute as possible. Another sign of this unfor- 
tunate development in the Government’s policy is 
the emphasis in Rome placed on the ignoring of 
Italy in the negotiations with Germany, a semi- 
official statement pointing out that without Italy 
nothing can be done in Europe, and that recent 
events have shown that other Powers are seeking 
help from Italy. 


CONFUSION 


The negotiations referred to are concerned with 
the elucidating questions Eden is asking on behalf 
of the Locarno Powers, Italy excepted. But there 
is no real coherence among those Powers, for 
France demands Sanctions against Germany con- 
trary to the wish of England, who desires— 
demands, if Eden prevails—additional Sanctions 
against Italy, a thing France abhors, though she 
reluctantly was compelled to adopt those already in 
force. Such is the confused background at 
Geneva, with talk of France quitting the League, 
and yet this is the time selected by our purblind 
Government for what the Italians can only construe 
as equivalent to a threat of war. Flushed with 
victory, what else can they consider it? 


An acute commentary on the situation is con- 
tained in the Note in which Turkey at the week-en | 
expressed her desire to fortify the Dardanelles. 
Among the reasons she gives for the change is 
notably and cogently ‘‘ uncertainty in the Medi- 
terranean.’’ Who in the world two or three years 
ago would ever have thought of making use of such 
a phrase, for was not England supreme? Was it 
not through the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal 
that her life-line passed to India and the East? 
Who would dare to try to cut it? How remote 
from realities are these questions now! For this 
we have to thank our blundering Governments past 
and present, but the present Government most of 
all, in establishing the League as the corner-stone 
of England instead of rearming her against all 
eventualities. 
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VEN before he fled, 
in the fashion of 
the proverbial rat, 

from the Labour Party, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
was criticised by his 
colleagues ’’ therein as 
the most muddle-headed 
of writers. According to 
one of his pre-1931 boon 
companions, the _ last 
vestiges of clarity of 
thought desert him the 
moment he takes a pen 
between his fingers. 

Now even the news- 
papers most friendly to 
this phenomenon of 
modern political life have 
discovered that he cannot 
speak clearly either. His 
speeches, according to 
newspapers of quite 
different views, bear no 
relation to his supposed 
subject, and not only that—they display a 
stupidity so stupendous as to be almost incredible. 

After the Scots Universities had done themselves 
the peculiar honour of restoring him to the House 
of Commons, the Daily Telegraph wrote, ‘‘ Mr. 
MacDonald is the most disconcerting speaker on 
either front bench. He is like a little boxer who 
takes a blow at his opponent’s chin and then one 
at his own. He leaves his guard open, too, in 
the most astonishing way for such an experienced 
campaigner. At one time the ribaldry of the 
Socialists reached such proportions that Mr. 
MacDonald turned to Mr. Baldwin and asked him 
if he was doing badly.” 


Ramsay MacDonald 


ALL TALK 


The Manchester Guardian phrased it rather 
differently. ‘‘ The importance attached by the 
Government to the distressed areas,’’ it said, ‘* can 
be judged by its choice of a spokesman to expound 
its policy. When a Cabinet has nothing to say 
it puts up Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, knowing that 
the stonier and barer the ground the more 
luxuriant the crop of verbiage he will produce.” 

_ But neither of these comments give any true 
idea of the downright imbecility of his first speech 
since his re-election. Not only was his style so 
involved that it was often hard to discover what 
exactly he intended to convey, but more than once 
he used phrases which were capable of an ironic 
application to himself and his own position. 

The most unlucky example came when he was 
speaking of the transference of men from the dis- 
tressed areas. He insisted on the need of con- 


MacDonald the Duffer 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


sideration for ‘‘the man who has been transferred.”’ 
Roars of laughter broke out, and when they had 
subsided Mr. MacDonald tried to save the situa- 
tion with the asinine remark, ‘‘ I know the value 
of a friendly hand.’’ Then, more preposterously 
than ever, he went on to say that many men were 
‘* anxious to be transferred from areas where there 
is no prospect for them.’’ Of course, roars of 
laughter came from all sides of the House. Then 
a Socialist Member called out, ‘‘ Oh, do sit down, 
man! It’s a ghastly tragedy.” 

We may well agree. To say nothing of his 
record as a traitor, first to his country and then to 
the party which had built up his career, it is 
tragedy enough to see a man who can neither write 
nor speak with ordinary clarity a member of the 
English Cabinet. His presence there could only 
be excused on the grounds of expediency 
(morality of any sort condemns it out of hand) if 
he were a figurehead of importance because of his 
popularity with the people. 


UNIQUE WISDOM! 


But Seaham was sufficient comment on his 
popularity, and now we have it from a most 
reliable source that Mr. MacDonald is actually 
allowed to thrust his ill-conceived ideas into the 
avowed policy of this country on matters of major 
importance. He is not retained for his electioneer- 
ing value, but for the unique wisdom of his 
counsel! He is added to Mr. Eden as an assistant 
representative of the Locarno Powers, and the 
idea of a world conference was, we are assured, 
‘‘the personal suggestion of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald.” 

It only remains for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to 
make one of his amazing speeches to the whole 
wor-r-rld, while the spectres of the failures of his 
many past conferences jibber in the background, 
and the British voter retires to the comparative 
peace of Bedlam. 

As the editor of the Paris-Soir has warned us, 
‘a big peace conference is somewhat like a 
surgical operation for which it is necessary to 
make careful preparations. For if the surgeon 
slips it means death.”” In other words, since 1919 
Europe has suffered a plethora of conferences and 
the last state is far worse than the first. Now, 
with the danger of war looming literally in even 
an ill-considered syllable, we are to be committed 
to yet another of these fantastic and invariably 
unsuccessful expedients, and committed to it at the 
suggestion of a man who cannot even address an 
audience of his own countrymen without exciting 
derision and disgust. 

There is but one hope for peace, as for decency. 
Let England at once set her own house in order. 
Let her purge her Cabinet even more drastically 
than the famous Pride’s purge of the Cromwellian 
Army. 
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RACING 


Little Man's Paradise 


By David Learmonth 


ASTER, which we have just enjoyed, is a 
time of rejoicing. It is also a time when the 
small owner of an indifferent ’chaser or two, 

after much cogitation and perusal of the Racing 
Calendar sets out to make a bit towards his 
expenses. No doubt by now some have, and 
some on the other hand have not. 

Already, as I write, the cry of ‘‘ too many Bank 
Holiday meetings ’’ is going up. It isa very use- 
ful cry indeed, because it can be elaborated to fill 
up quite a lot of space. I doubt, however, if 
anyone takes any notice of it. 

It may be that on Easter Monday a quart is 
forced into a pint pot. But I do not think it 
matters ; for the tastes of all are catered for. There 
is the important meeting at Kempton Park for 
those who are satisfied only with first class fare 
on the flat. There is the Lancashire Steeplechase 
at Manchester for those who prefer to witness the 
last really important steeplechase of the season ; 
then there are meetings under both rules, but 
mainly under National Hunt rules, of various 
degrees of importance, down to the humblest of 
all and the common or garden point to point. 

These smaller meetings are great fun and, 
though in some cases there may be a shortage of 
runners, they are invariably well attended bya 
crowd in holiday mood. Moreover, they serve 
a very useful purpose, as they provide a convenient 
means for the local people who do not attend 
meetings far afield to witness the sport and thus 
tend to keep general interest in it alive. 


Budding Jockeys 


These small meetings at Easter and Whitsun 
are valuable in another respect as they give many 
opportunities to lads who during the rest of the 
year get few or no rides to show what they can 
do in public. It is true that some races may be 
lost through inexperience, and that certain dis- 
gruntled backers may say hard things —I have 
already heard a few since the beginning of the 
week — but this is a matter of little importance. 

Some of these country meetings have, in my 
opinion, deteriorated through mistaken efforts to 
make them too pretentious. The one which I 
attended on Easter Monday isa case in point. I 
can remember the days when the roof of the stand 
was a tarpaulin and the horses went a little more 
than twice round in a two mile steeplechase, while 
the course itself was a quagmire more often than 
not. Yet years ago it sported a four hundred 
pound ’chase, which is more than it does now. 

The spirit of progress and the fact that there was 
“‘a live man at the helm ”’ caused the course to be 
moved to a more suitable position where the going 
is always firm. Important stands were built and 
lawns laid out, and the first visitors arrived full of 
hope. Unfortunately the architect who designed 
the stands had forgotten all about the crowd, with 


the result that no one could see anything of the 
racing. Matters have been improved now; but 
one cannot see as well as one could on the old 
course, and the intimate spirit has gone. I doubt 
whether the meeting takes as much money as it 
used to. 

Some of the meetings, however, have preserved 
their original atmosphere. The courses are 
situated in all sorts of places, one at least on a golf 
links on the side of a mountain. A sporting course, 
this. One meets the open ditch at the bottom of 
a hill. The soil is heavy clay, which can some- 
times be slippery if rain has come suddenly after 
a fine period. Then a horse must challenge that 
ditch if he is going to get over; if he is a sticky 
jumper or his rider tries any funny tricks such as 
steadying him, he will slip into it. 


Hostile Crowd 


Yet the locals take their racing seriously here. 
They know their Nat Gould as well as a country 
squire knows his Surtees and look for a sinister 
motive in every mishap. I remember one day a 
jockey, who had tried to squeeze through on the 
inside, got pushed the wrong side of a flag. When 
I returned to scale I found a hostile crowd batter- 
ing on the door of the weighing room demanding 
his blood. 

Officials and stewards, mostly local tradesmen, 
eventually opened the door gingerly, looking very 
pale about the gills, and let us in. Eventually we 
passed the scales and found the jockey crouched 
under a bench in the dressing room. 

I once rode a winner at this meeting which had 
disastrous. results. I was staying at a local hotel 
owned by a retired Lancashire spinner who had 
apparently sold out at the top of the market. He 
asked me if I fancied my horse. When I said I 
did he had a bet, which I discovered later was a 
hundred pounds and was, of course, the reason 
why I could not get a decent price myself. 

This so elated him that he was drunk for a fort- 
night afterwards and, so far as I know, for the rest 
of his life. Anyhow, when next I visited the town 
I found the hotel sold up and the late proprietor 
in bankruptcy, due, I was informed, to a propen- 
sity he had developed for having ten pound mixed 
doubles every week-day of the year. 

I remember another occasion when I went to ride 
a horse at two small meetings in the Midlands, one 
on the Saturday and the other on Easter Monday. 
The horse was second at the first meeting; but 
when the owner and I went to look at him on the 
Monday we found he was unable to put his off fore 
leg, which was as big as a bolster, to the ground. 

To my astonishment the owner said, ‘‘ I think 
we’ll run him all the same, as the opposition is 
very weak.’ I said that, in that case, someone 
else could ride him, for which he never forgave me. 
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New Deal for Property 


By an American Correspondent 


MERICAN Socialists masquerading as 
Democrats and New Dealers have been 
taught a sharp lesson by the United States 

Supreme Court, which in its two decisions destroy- 
ing the National Recovery Administration and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration have 
demonstrated that the American Constitution still 
protects the owner of property against confiscation, 
either by direct action or unfair and excessive taxa- 
tion. So long as it continues to function and the 
Court is not packed to secure a reversal of the 
verdicts, the thrifty and prosperous will be pro- 
tected against raids by demagogues who profess to 
be acting on behalf of the less fortunate members 
of the community. 

The two activities which have been destroyed by 
the court decisions were probably about the most 
absurd, if not most vicious, ever devised by a 
Government. The first, the N.R.A., made work 
for the unemployed. The second, the A.A.A., 
paid farmers not to work. Under the N.R.A. 
unemployed artists were given jobs by the Federal 
Government, painting murals in public buildings 
and decorating other property. Actors were 
employed to produce amateur plays, and dancers 
to teach rhythmic dancing in schools. There was 
no pretence that the work was useful. It was just 
work, and about as useful as the old task of dig- 
ging a hole and filling it up again, which used to 
be set to workhouse inmates in England. Any- 
how, the slogan was that something must not be 
given to the unemployed for nothing. 


MONEY FOR NOTHING 


But when we come to the A.A.A., we find a 
different kettle of fish. The farmer was suffering 
because of low prices. The way to get prices up 
Was to restrict supply, it was argued, and to induce 
the farmer to restrict supplies, he was told to plow 
in a third of his cotton, a quarter of his wheat, 
slaughter his young pigs and so on. The Govern- 
ment then paid him at market prices for the cotton 
and wheat and hogs which he would have raised 
had he not destroyed them. Not raising hogs and 
Wheat and cotton became an industry; so much so 
indeed, that owners of abandoned farms which 
they used as country residences, were paid for not 
raising hogs that they had never thought of 
raising, and for not growing wheat and potatoes 
that they couldn’t grow if they wanted to! 

All this had to be paid for out of taxes, and who 
was to be taxed but “‘ the rich ’’? By ‘“‘ the rich,” 
apparently, was meant everyone who had a job 
or any property. Tax rates were soaring and 
many jobholders gave up their jobs to become 
farmers who didn’t raise crops and got paid for it, 
or relief workers who did better out of this than 
by working at a real job. Just what it has cost it 
is hard to say, for the accounts are so involved 


that no one yet has been able to disentangle 
the items, but this year it was estimated that 
£100,000,000 of extra taxes would be needed to 
finance the A.A.A. alone. At least as much has 
been saved by the squelching of the N.R.A. and 
thousands of job holders who were making an easy 
living out of the administration of these great 
undertakings and their scores of subsidiaries, will 
now have to seek real work. 


Conservative Americans are to-day thanking 
God for the Supreme Court which has saved them 
from the dangers of what is practically one 
chamber Government. It is true that Congress 
consists of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, but both are popularly elected on a uni- 
versal franchise, and although the term of the 
Senator is longer than that of the Representative, 
he is too near the mob to exercise an independent 
judgment. The Senate, therefore, has not the 
delaying powers that belong to the British House 
of Lords, even in its present emasculated condition. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The saner elements in America are therefore 
compelled to fall back on the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court. Antiquated as the Constitution 
may be, it still lays down certain basic principles 
of government, and for the guidance of human 
society to which all legislation to be constitutional 
must conform. The Supreme Court interprets the 
Constitution, and it is the one governing body in 
the United States which is free from the taint of 
mob politics. Its members are appointed by the 
President for life and can only be removed by 
impeachment for grave misconduct. They are 
nearly always America’s most eminent jurists, 
who have earned a competence at the bar and 
regard appointment to the Supreme Court as the 
crown of their career. 


They may honestly differ sometimes in inter- 
pretation as judges do everywhere, but as verdicts 
are given by a majority of the court, sanity can 
always be trusted to prevail. The court, therefore, 
performs the functions which the House of Lords 
used to perform here, in preventing and delaying 
the passage of dangerous legislation. 

The fact that it is always in the background 
deters the more dangerous demagogues from forc- 
ing revolutionary measures through Congress on 
a wave of public excitement, and it also causes 
more careful drafting by serious legislators to 
escape an adverse verdict on technical grounds. 

These are some of the reasons why the advocates 
of property rights in America are now basing their 
campaign on the maintenance of the constitution 
and a return to the principles laid down by its 
framers. This is not a throwback to medizvalism. 
It is a reaffirmation of certain basic principles on 
which all ordered society rests. 
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When 


As a Dog Retuj tc 


eae a S a dog returneth to his vomit ”—so Anthony Eden returneth to the League of Nations. 


For a while, after the frank confession of Sir Austen Chamberlain that the League en- 
dangered Britain more than it helped her, Mr. Eden seemed to have been weaned away from his 
obsession. 


Everyone with the slightest perception knew that Geneva was dragging Europe headlong 
into war, if not with Germany with Italy. 
Everyone realised that the Powers that remain in the League are materially at the mercy 


of the Powers outside of the League if war starts. For a short blessed lull the impetuous Mr. Eden 
seemed also to have realised this. 


But the interlude of sanity was short. It usually is in megalomania. 

What is behind this passion for the League ? 

It is surely significant that Mr. Eden’s transports date from 
the fateful day when Litvinoff became president of the League of 
Nations a tribunal to which Italy, 
rightly hating Litvinoff and all his 
horrible work, was invited to 
submit herself. 


Litvinofi, disgracing Geneva 
by his presidency over its delibera- 
tions, became the chief crony and 
mentor of our youthful and 
inexperienced Minister. 


Litvinoff has at least the merit of 
political consistency. 


Hitler & Mussolini—two strong men armed. 


He has always wanted to bring Britain 
to the dust: he has always wanted to destroy 
the capitalist nations. 

His diplomacy has been fiendishly 
clever. Let us not under-rate this Jewish 
cunning of his. 

He has persuaded Eden to nail 
Britain’s colours to the hollow mast of the 
League. Those colours are not the brave Union 
Jack of our national heritage and fame, they are 
the multicolours of Locarno. 

He has first entwined Britain and 


Flandin & Litvinoff. What is the meaning behind 
the Franco-Russian pact ? 


France and next forced upon France the 
Franco-Soviet Pact. 

This has had the effect of making 
Britain an indirect ally of Russia. - 
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OIL SANCTIONS 


to His Vomit 3B... 
“HISTORICUS” 


Britain is now the potential catspaw 
and sacrifice of Russian foreign policy. 
To this Mr. Eden has consented most 
guilelessly. 
Or was his consent so guileless ? 
Is it possible that this career-maker, 
as Mussolini has called him, also now has a 
vested interest in the downfall of the present 
governmental system in Britain ? 
mee Is he prepared to embroil Britain in 
saa Russia’s cause, knowing that should the League 
MacDonald & Eden. What are they driving at? | of Nations be swept away, Eden is swept 
away with it ? 

We know that Mr. Eden has always been the puppet of Ramsay MacDonald. We know that 
Ramsay MacDonald in 1917—when Britons were dying in the trenches—called on this country to 
follow Russia into Bolshevism. 

British Bolshevism in 1917 would have meant a dictatorship for MacDonald. 

The British people were too strong for him. Just as British seamen refused to carry him 
to confer with his murdering foreign friends, so British working men all over these islands refused to 
follow his lead into Russian tyranny and anarchy. 

But the Russianism of MacDonald has never been changed. 

It was under his Premiership that our foreign policy became that of Litvinoff. 


What are MacDonald and Eden driving at ? 

_ Do they still play with the mad dream of 1917—a Britain disrupted 
by war turning Bolshevik ? Do they see a MacDonald or an Eden dictator- 
ship, run in conjunction with that of Moscow ? 

It may sound wild to a sane mind, but when men grow inflated with the folie de grandeur, 
when they swell with personal ambition, nothing is too wild for their heated minds. 


What word has Eden spoken of British interests ? He has spoken much of the interests 
of Geneva, and of the Russian who Presided there when Eden first began to drag Britain into her 
present tragic mess. 


The people of this country are a trusting race. They are not “ a turbulent and a clamorous 


people.” 
It is time they woke up. 


They have been stripped of their arms. Their youth has been poisoned with a pacifist 
poison. 


Now they are being presented as the aggressive spear-head of Russian antagonism to 
Germany and Italy. 

Unless they rid themselves of their false leaders, their doom will be upon them. 

No truck with Russia and British-minded Ministers 
to guard British interests—that alone is the policy which 
Can save us. 
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Night With Brock 


By Dan Russell 


IGHT descended upon the countryside. 
Down in the village lights appeared in 
cottage windows. The open doorway of the 

Green Man threw a lozenge-shaped patch of 
radiance upon the muddy roadway, and from the 
bar-parlour came a constant hum of talk. The 
work of the day was over and, save for the shepherd 
in his little hut upon the hill-top, all men took their 
ease. 

But in the thickets and woodlands the wild 
creatures came out to go upon their stealthy ways. 
In a deep grove of hazel far up on the silent hill a 
dog-fox padded his lonely way. As he passed 


between the slender stems he flung a_ sideways 


The largest and most used hole lay under a 
blackberry bush. Its interior was in deep shadow, 
But in this shadow, motionless, save for the cease. 
less twitching of the nostrils, was the lean head 
of an old badger. He crouched there, two feet 
inside the safety of his home, and sniffed at every 
eddy and gust of air which came to him. His little 
piggy eyes were weak and of no use to him, but 
his nostrils were keen and could detect the presence 
of an enemy at a great distance. But this evening 
they brought him no message of fear. There was 
the scent of rabbit and the smell of a wanderin 
hedgehog and, above all, the nauseous taint of fox, 
but of man there was no sign. 


Badger Digging—Old Brock meets his hated enemy—Man ! 


glance at the deep badger earth which lay in the 
centre of the thicket. He caught a whiff of the 
rank badger taint and lifted his lips in a snarl as 
the scent tingled in his delicate nostrils. Like all 
the other creatures of the night he feared and 
respected the brocks. 

The earth lay in deep shadow. Before each of 
its many entrances was a great heap of soil and 
dried grass. This grass was the soiled bedding, 
for badgers are cleanly creatures and change their 
bed every few days. The soil was drawn out from 
the deep galleries which the busy miners were con- 
tinually driving deeper into the ground. A veri- 
table fortress was this earth, safe from the attacks 
of dog or man. 


For a full half-hour old Brock lay still and tested 
the various smells of the evening. For, although 
an angry badger is the most redoubtable warrior of 
the English country, he is in the ordinary way 4 
peaceable, timid beast who will go far to avoid 
unnecessary fighting. Also long years of persecu- 
tion have given him an abiding dread of men. So 
every night old Brock waited a long while before 
venturing forth into the open air. 

At length the old fellow decided that all was 
well. His mind made up, he wasted no time but 
shot out of his earth at a surprising speed. Once 
on the bare patch of earth in front of his home, his 
fears seemed to vanish. He grunted to himself 
and waddled over to a sapling which bore upon its 
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lower part the marks of sharp claws. Rearing up 
on his short hind-legs, Brock embraced the trunk 
and cleansed and sharpened his claws upon the 
bark. Then he set off on his travels. 

Out of the thicket he ambled and along the hill- 
side towards the big wood. All the time he carried 
on a long conversation with himself in a series of 
grunts. He reached the chalk-stream and paused 
for a drink. Then he wandered along the bank 
and searched for beetles. But there were not many 
about and he found only three. He left the stream 
and wandered on to the wood. 

In the bank of the guarding hedge a doe rabbit 
had her litter of four in a shallow breeding earth. 
Brock was passing over this when his nose brought 
him news of the nest beneath. For a moment or 
two he moved about the bank, then he located the 
exact position of the nest and dug down to it. He 
dug neatly, making a little circular hole just large 
enough for his narrow head to goin. In less than 
a minute a few muffled squeals told that four baby 
rabbits had died. Brock waddled on, licking his 
lips. 

‘a the wood he dug up a few roots which 
ordinarily were a favourite part of his diet. But 
to-night he felt that he wanted meat. Roots 
seemed tasteless after rabbit. But Brock was not 
built for a hunter. He was too short in the legs, 
too heavy and clumsy to catch anything that could 
run. All he could hope for was to find some sick 
or wounded beast. 

But to-night he was lucky. He rounded the 


corner of the wood and surprised a hedgehog 
which had been beetle-hunting. The little animal 
rolled itself into a prickly ball. Now with any 
other animal this would have been protection 
enough, but Brock was indifferent to the sharp 
spines. With one bite he crunched through the 
pin-sharp spines and the hedgehog went the same 
way as the rabbits. 

The night was still young and he was still 
hungry. Leaving the scattered prickles of the un- 
fortunate hedgehog, he roamed back along the 
hedge-bank, hoping for another nest of rabbits. 
He found it, and six more blind babies died. Now 
he was full-fed and happy. He strolled back 
towards him home. 

Suddenly he stopped, his little black eyes gleam- 
ing with suspicion. The track in front of him 
did not seem to be any different, but those sensitive 
nostrils told him that a man had been here. With 
fore-legs widespread, he eyed the ground. Then 
he tucked his head between his fore-legs and 
somersaulted forward. 

There was a click and a large gin trap snapped 
shut. But Brock was free, running hard for the 
shelter of his earth, from which he would not ven- 
ture for many long hours. All that the trap 
retained was a few strands of his coarse, gray hair. 

Deep in the earth the old Badger settled himself 
to sleep. He was full-fed and content and his 
earth was warm and cosy. Not until night came 
again would he venture out to brave the perils of 
the outer world. 


HAT is your picture of a tramp? Probably 

you conjure up visions of a worn out old 

man, with clothes that are nothing more 
nor less than rags, and pushing all his worldly 
belongings in a dilapidated perambulator or carry- 
ing them in a swag-bag. This legion of the lost 
will be on Britain’s roads again as the weather gets 
warmer. 

But there are some intelligent tramps on our 
roads. It is estimated that they read over 10,000 
books a year! 

In fact, they have their own “‘ librarian.’’ He 
is Mr. Lionel Jones, of Baldock, who has converted 
an old malt-house into a wayfarers’ bookshop. He 
does not sell books—but gives them away—at the 
rate of over 5,000 a year! In addition, he gives 
them boots and clothing. 

Once, he wrote to Mr. George Bernard Shaw to 
ask his opinion on supplying books to Britain’s 
tramps. This is what that remarkable gentleman 
replied :— 

. . . It is impossible not to sympathise with 
an impossibilist; but an attempt to combine a 
bookselling business with a casual ward goes 
beyond even my large observation of impossi- 
bilism. How can I encourage you in a course 
which will, sooner or later, end in your ceasing to 
be a bookseller and becoming a wayfarer and a 
warning to all who think that the evils of a dis- 


Educating Tramps 


honestly organised society can be cured by 
individual enterprise?. .. . 

** However, it would be interesting if you would 
publish a balance sheet, as Ruskin did, to show 
how the impossible works financially.” 

But Mr. Jones replies that his liabilities are nil 
(his books are given to him), and his assets are 
the consciousness that he is doing something to 
cheer the down-and-outs of his country! 

Even King Edward VIII was sufficiently 
interested to express his thanks to the tramps’ 
librarian in a letter. And the Governor-General 
of Canada also approved. 

Many of Mr. Jones’s callers are broken-down 
stockbrokers, former stage stars, and _ school 
teachers. Some of them want books on natural 
history, most of them like poetry, especially Tenny- 
son, Browning and Wordsworth, and one who had 
an intimate knowledge of Karl Marx and Herbert 
Spencer engaged Mr. Jones in a long discussion, 
showing that he was a man of Utopian ideals. 

Then it was found that tramps wanted books 
on grammar; many could speak several languages. 
One regular caller was once the wealthy owner of 
2,000 books, and calls periodically for books on 
mathematics ! 

Yes, a great army of educated men is on the 
march. Men of all ages, attainments and 
professions. P.U. 
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LETTERS FROM 


The Menace of Bolshevism 


SIR,—-What a consuming fire the rulers of Germany 
lighted when they sent that sealed trainload of Jewish 
revolutionaries into Russia! 

Fortified by 2,000,000 pounds of German gold, the 
eastern frontier of the Fatherland was certainly cleared ; 
but at what a cost! 

‘““ Proximus ardet Ucalegon.’”? You may not set fire to 
your neighbour’s house and expect your own to be 
unscathed. 

Only the resolution of two dictatorial statesmen has 
sufficed to turn aside that recoiling blaze. Kerensky was 
swept away by the mob in Russia. Liberal democracy, 
itself the child of the Revolution, naturally was power- 
less, for how can Satan eject Satan ? 

For the present Italy and Germany lift their heads 
above the smoke. Communism and Marxism have 
taken a knock.’’ 

That is why all the Forces of the Left rage so furiously 
against the ‘‘ excesses’? of Hitlerism, the militancy of 
Mussolini, and the perfectly loyal activities of British 
Fascism, but never utter a word of condemnation of the 
“‘ bloody baboonery ”’ of Moscow. 

The spread of Bolshevism goes on wnceasingly in 
Mexico, France, Spain, India and among ourselves. 
Astute and well paid agents are at work tampering with 
the Army and the Navy, exciting the discontented and 
disorderly, and confusing the minds of the well-meaning 
and gullible. 

Doped and duped as the people are by cunning voices, 
and immersed in trivialities, warnings of ‘‘ the wrath to 
come” are discounted as ‘‘reactionary’’ and 
provocative.’’ 

The smug Pharisaism proclaiming the purity of 
British ‘‘ ideals ’’ is fast leaving us without a friend in 
the world. 

When this cauldron of dislike comes to boiling point 
we may find ourselves faced with a combination of 
rejected friends and late eneinies, bitterly hostile, and 
bent on looting this ill-led, disunited and disarmed 
Empire. 

The situation in Spain, hitherto veiled from view, is 
summed up adinirably by the Patriot as follows :— 

‘* Spain, reeling to chaos, is considered by Moscow to 
be almost ripe for ‘ proletarian dictatorship ’—i.e., an 
enslaved nation under foreign rule, and with all its 
national characteristics crushed under foot. The depar- 
ture of the King and the disintegration of Spain are now 
at last realised to have been part of the same plan of 
Trotsky (Bronstein). The Spanish revolution was not 
Spanish but Jewish-international. It is to be hoped that 
the hereditary virtues of Spaniards will enable them to 
overcome and frustrate their threatened subjection to 
Stalin, who offers the world ‘ emancipation’ from God 
—in order to turn earth into a hell of dishonour and 
despair, sarcastically labelled ‘ progress.’ ” 

F. R. LEE. 

23, St. James’ Square, Bath. 


The Men with Two Faces 


SIR,—The unsatisfactory statement of Lord Stanhope 
that he had an open mind about our giving away terri- 
tories to Germany must have alarmed many people who 
are proud of the British Empire. 

But one of the worst features of the case is that only a 
little previously a member of the Cabinet had stated 
categorically that in no circumstances would we give any 
land away in any part of the world. 

This points to the fact that the Government does not 
let its left hand know what its right hand is going to do. 

This is quite in accordance with the leader of the 
Government’s record throughout. In fact never since 
the days of that arch old humbug Mr. Gladstone have we 


had such a double-faced Prime Minister as Mr. Baldwin. 

I believe an Air Minister—who lost his job at the Air 
Ministry because he failed to increase it in size when 
Baldwin denied him the necessary funds, in other words 
to save the Prime Minister’s face—once described Mr, 
Baldwin as one of the shrewdest politicians of all time. 

He is certainly one of the trickiest and quite remark.- 
ably shrewd in keeping himself head of the so-called 
Conservatives. Whether he has made the slightest 
attempt to do his best either for his country or for his 
party is a very different question. 


Watford. L. P. Norton, 


It’s Never Too Late 


SIR,—The death is announced of Major-General Sir 
Alliston Champion Toker, a distinguished linguist, who 
was taster of five European and seven Oriental 
tongues. 

Twenty years ago at the age of seventy-two he became 
an Undergraduate at Cambridge and found that his tutor 
was a man he had himself coached for the post. 

Doubtless Sir Alliston, brilliant man that he was, found 
that he learnt something or he would hardly have stayed 
to take his degree. 

There is a moral in this which our present Cabinet 
Ministers who seein to have all the characteristics of the 
Bourbons, except that instead of forgetting nothing they 
forget everything, might well take to heart. There isa 
lot they might have picked up during the European 
muddle of the last three months; but they don’t seem to 
be any nearer doing so. 


Exeter. J. V. WIsE. 


A Reader’s Appreciation 


SIR,—I feel compelled, as a loyal subject of our dis- 
united Empire, to write you this evening to express my 
sincere appreciation of your efforts in the selection of 
material of vital importance to our practically defenceless 
Island. 

The clearness of the vision displayed by the majority 
of the writers for the Saturday Review does them credit. 

I deeply regret, for the sake of all concerned, that the 
influence of your worthy journal is not more extensively 
appreciated. 

The directness of the views put forward by writers of 
high intellectual attainments, that appear in your publi- 
cation from week to week, are worthy of serious conside- 
ration by all responsible folk. 

Jas. J. PALMER. 

29, Vaughan Gardens, 

Ilford, Essex. 


English Lettuces 


SIR,—Now that the summer is approaching may | sug- 
gest that something should be done towards remedying 
the unnecessary shortage of English-grown lettuces 
during the hot weather. 

The situation is a little better than it was some years 
ago; but we are still importing a great many cases of let- 
tuces which could quite well be grown here. 

At present our lettuces invariably fail as soon as there 
is a heat wave, which is the time when they are most in 
demand and the only ones which are worth eating are 
those imported from the Continent, mainly from 
Holland. 

The reason is that our growers do not water their let- 
tuces properly. Surely in districts such as the fen 
country and near the Norfolk Broads the land could be 
properly irrigated with comparatively little expense, thus 
enabling us to produce with English labour what is at 
present imported? I wish some enterprising grower 
would make the experiment. 


Newark. H. M. CHAPMAN. 
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SIR,—I read without surprise that Baron Aloisi has 
left Geneva for a personal talk with Signor Mussolini on 
the ground that the European situation has now become 
so complicated that it is impossible to discuss it ade- 
uately over the telephone. 

It is indeed complicated and if our travelling circus 
consisting of Eden, Halifax and Co. is permitted to con- 
tinue its peregrinations much longer it will become more 
complicated still. 

There is only one policy for Great Britain and this is 
not complicated at all. It is to build up our defences so 
that no one will dare to attack us, let the European 
nations squabble among themselves if they want to, and 
proceed to develop the Empire. 

There are millions of acres in the Colonies and the 
Dominions capable of carrying an English-speaking 
population so vast that the prosperity of the Empire 
would be increased fourfold and its combined military and 
naval power so great that it would be safe from 
aggression for all time. 


Leeds. C. G. MorRISON. 
Broadcast Bias 


SIR,—Is the B.B.C. a private corporation with a char- 
ter or an organisation to preach the Socialistic doctrines 
of the National Government, to distort inconvenient facts 
for the benefit of the Cabinet and to advocate the point of 
view of the League of Nations Union? 

Certainly to an ordinary listener like myself it is defi- 
nitely more than suspect in this respect. That such a 
state of affairs should exist is a scandal. It would, in 
fact, be more honest if the Government were to take over 
the Company and openly declare that it intended to use 
it for its own purposes. Those who are not too well 
endowed with brains would then at least know the source 
of inspiration of many of the so-called “talks” and 
take them for what they are really worth. 

At present we have all the worst features of a semi- 
Government controlled monopoly, and in common fair- 
ness another and rival corporation should be permitted 
to give alternative programmes which would fill the 
requirements of normal patriotic people. Those taking 
out licences at the Post Office could signify to which 
corporation they wished the money to go. 


Leicester. V. M. HOLDEN. 


Stimulating Recruiting 


SIR,—During a recent debate in Parliament the Secre- 
tary of State for War openly acknowledged that the 
authorities were seriously perturbed at the shortage of 
recruits. 

There can be no possible doubt that two factors 
_ more than anything else to this state of 

airs. 

1. The unpatriotic and pacifist propaganda of the 
League of Nations Union, largely disseminated among 
children of an impressionable age by disaffected school 
teachers. 

2. The present system of spoon feeding the masses, 
making it possible for youths to spend their time loiter- 
ing in idleness and visiting cheap cinemas without 
having to face with the realities of life. 

The remedies are perfectly simple. 

1. Suppress the League of Nations Union immediately. 

2. Refuse transitional benefit to all men of military 
age who do not first try to enlist in all three branches 
of the forces. In other words this should be reserved for 
the medically unfit. 


W. I. GRAVEs. 
Oxford 


READERS 


Leave Europe Alone 


The Next for the High Jump 


MaDAamM,— 

The Prime Minister has always one trump card up his 
sleeve which a great many people seem to have over- 
looked He can embark on any policy he likes without 
proper thought and then, if it proves unpopular in some 
vocal quarter, he can dismiss the Minister of the depart- 
ment concerned on the ground that he has ‘‘ exceeded 
his instructions.” 

He-did this to Sir Samuel Hoare. Is it too much to 
hope that one day the outcry from clear thinking people 
like yourself will be so great that he will find it expedient 
to do the same with Mr. Anthony Eden? 

One thing is quite certain. | Whatever crises the 
Government passes through in the future, if Mr. Baldwin 


_ can stick to office by sacrificing his subordinates he will 


do so, after making his now famous humble apology. 
Still, should Mr. Eden be the next to go to keep the 
Member for Bewdley in his exalted position it will be a 
case of an ill-wind that blows nobody any good. 
D. F. MARSHAM. 
Edgbaston. 


Taxpayers Should Unite 


SIR,—Week in and week out the Saturday Review, 
exuding the best type of patriotism and loyalty to the 
Throne, anathematizes the shortcomings, some of which 
amount to treason of the worst sort, of the Government. 


If that portion of the colossal expenditure on social 
services which is devoted to dispensing luxuries which 
masquerade as necessities were to be spent in adequately 
arming Britain on land, at sea, and in the air, we should 
to-day be secure from attack, and Britain’s voice among 
nations would possess its old value, a value which has 
been lost sirice the country has been cursed with politi- 
cal climbers, limelight addicts and even traitors compe- 
ting for the irresponsible mob vote. 

But until those who maintain the solvency of the nation 
and who provide the whole of the employment of workers 
organise in powerful combination there is not the 
remotest likelihood of any amelioration in the incompe- 
tent, dilatory and treacherous behaviour of our talking 
men. 

There are over four millions of direct taxpayers in the 
country who control the whole of trade and industry, and 
it is only the organisation of these taxpayers into a 
powerful association for patriotic and salutary objectives 
which can result in anything constructive being done. 


These four millions of direct taxpayers are no longer 
genuinely represented by the Conservative Parliamentary 
Party which is to-day tainted by various shades of 
Socialism and _ shot-holed with incompetence and 
impossible idealism. 


It is a standing reproach to this nation that while 
brawn has organised itself into Trade Unions the brain 
of the nation, as represented by four millions of direct 
taxpayers, and including the whole of trade, industry, 
and every section of productive enterprise, remains steri- 
lised into impotence owing to complete lack of combina- 
tion, and merely serves as a sort of milch cow for 
the indiscriminate depredations of unscrupulous cliques 
of politicians of various parties. 


In the days when politics were relatively honest such 
an organisation as the Direct Taxpayers’ Association was 
unnecessary. To-day such an association is vital to the 
very existence of Britain as a powerful nation possessing 
the greatest Empire that the world has ever known. 


H. BAYER. 
58, Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE—Continued 


— 


Making Enemies 


SIR,—What could be more ironical than the bold news- 
paper announcement of the latest proceedings at Geneva 
‘‘ Great Britain succeeded in preventing France from 
obtaining strong action against Germany and France suc- 
ceeded in preventing England from obtaining strong 
action against Italy ”’ or words to that effect. 

It does not require much imagination to foresee that the 
only effect of this sort of thing is likely to be a rupture 
between us and France. Should this occur we shall only 
have paid the price of meddlesomeness. 


For heaven’s sake let us take this lesson to heart and 
break away from Geneva which seems merely to make for 
enmity between the nations. It has already estranged 
us from our erstwhile good friend Italy. Surely this is 
enough and Mr. Pugnacious Eden can now rest on his 
laurels. 


Ealing. A. T. CARPENTER. 


Obstinacy 


My Lapy,— 


It is a tonic to read each week your fearless and com- 
monsense criticisms of onr muddling and meddlesome 
Government. 

It seems that our Ministers, like all weak and obstinate 
men, are incapable of reversing a decision they have 
once come to even in the face of an entirely altered situa- 
tion and overwhelming evidence that their original 
judgment was at fault. 


The Sanctions against Italy have done no good to the 
Abyssinians, a barbarous and slave-owning race; they 
have prejudiced our relations with France and by 
alienating Italy have forced us to keep a large fleet on a 
war footing in the Mediterranean at enormous expense, 
which has to be met by the taxpayer. 

Iam all in favour of spending avery large sum of 
money in the vital task of providing adequate defences 
against our enemies; but this is very different from going 
out of our way to make enemies out of friendly peoples. 


J. L. BEAMISH. 
Worcester. 


Chasing the Moon 


SIR,—After reading that the Committee of Thirteen 
had showed a grain of commonsense by deciding that 
further Sanctions against Italy were impossible, I now 
pick up my Sunday newspaper and learn that the irre- 
sponsible Mr. Eden is threatening a petrol ban against 
that country. 


‘When Italy has been forced to end the Abyssinian 
War without gaining material advantages,” we are told, 
then the Cabinet will proceed to attempt to solve the 
German problem. 


The only conclusion one can come to in this case is 
that the German problem—by far the most urgent—will 
be shelved indefinitely. 

When will our Ministers stop all this idealistic non- 
sense and confine themselves to realities which are of real 
importance to this country ? 


Leaving aside the desirability of imposing Sanctions 
against Italy in the first place, which is now ancient 
history, it is perfectly obvious that our only sane policy 
now is to try and undo the harm we have done to our 
relations with that country and not to go out of our way 
to alienate the Italians still further. 


N. L. PENTON. 
Aylesbury. 


Colonial Office Misrule 

SIR,—I read the article ‘‘ The Imperial Idea.” 

What we want is a Corporative body with legal and 
legislative authority composed of men who know the 
Crown Colonies and do not regard their problems with 
the eyes of Puddletown or of Stratford-Atte-Bow, 


At present the Minister in charge, like the rest, works 
for the votes of the ignorant. 


O. C. G. Hayter, 
24, Longton Avenue, S.E.26. 


The Way to Peace 


SIR,—In human society it seems inevitable that there 
should be quarrels between individuals, quarrels often 
leading to open breaches of the peace. Though there jg 
power to quell disturbances, nothing can wholly stop this 
quarrelling or ultimate resort to force. 

If it is impossible to stop quarrelling between indiyj. 
duals, how much more difficult is it to stop quarreling 
between Nations ? 

When one Nation quarrels with another the force of 
argument is in relation to the power of arms behing 
it. And what does quarrelling between Nations lead to? 
Only War. 


To-day a man named Anthony Eden, as the represen. 
tative of our great Empire, is busy quarrelling—for you, 
for me, and for all of us—with foreign powers capable of 
exterminating you, of exterminating me, and possibly 
of destroying the Empire, and what has he behind him? 
Nothing but weakness. 

As Lady Houston pointed ont in last week’s Saturday 
Review, our Army is obsolete, our Navy is obsolete, our 
Air Force is obsolete, and our Statesmen are obsolete, 
And what reliance can be placed on a wholly impotent 
League of Nations? 


Si vis pacem para bellum, said the ancients. And they 
were right. If we want security, and peace, we must 
depend on the strength of our own arms, not on the pro- 
vocative language and diplomacy of our Anthony Edens. 


AN OLD CAMPAIGNER. 
Alton, Hants. 


A Negus in Distress 
MADAM,— 

The Negus, through his representative in London, is 
issuing printed circulars (how Eastern and undignified!) 
appealing for subscriptions of £10 and upward at 2 per 
cent. interest, ‘‘ to help us to obtain some necessary arma- 
ments with which to defend ourselves.’’ Had it not been 
for the mass hysteria worked up in the House of 
Commons and the nation by the League of Nations Union 
last year with its fatuous parrot-cry of ‘‘ rewarding the 
aggressor,’’ the Hoare-Laval peace proposals, which were 
approved by the Cabinet and which Mussolini was pre- 
pared to discuss, would at least have been considered in 
negotiations, and much slaughter of both belligerents 
have been avoided. 

If the League of Nations Union are sincere in their 
cause and propaganda, and not biassed by political 
motives, the least they can do is to collect a large sum of 
money for the Negus through their numerous branches 
(possibly those clergy who force the League of Nations 
Union on their congregations will contribute). 

Anyhow the President of the League might start the 
list with a donation of £1,000 to encourage his flock, as 
it is due to the League of Nations Union propaganda that 
the Negus has been landed in his terrible plight. 


Farr PLAy. 


We invite our readers to write to us expressing 


their views on matters of current interest. 
Readers are requested to state their opinions 
as concisely as possible. 


q 
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MARKED tendency of modern historical 
A criticism is towards a readjustment of 

the judgments hitherto passed on our 
Hanoverian kings. 

And in the case of the third of the four Georges 
there appears to be ample justification for modify- 
ing the undoubtedly biassed verdicts of Whig 
historians. 

Whatever George III’s mistakes of policy may 
have been and however misguided his opinions 
were at times in regard to some of the greatest of his 
subjects such, for example, as Clive and Warren 
Hastings, there could be no denying his high sense 
of duty or the patriotic motives that inspired all 
his actions. 

The key to those actions and the voluminous 
correspondence he carried on with his Ministers is 
to be found in the words he interpolated with his 
own hand into his very first Speech from the 


Throne as originally drafted by Hardwicke :— 

“ Born and educated in this country I glory in the 
name of Britain; and the peculiar happiness of my 
life will ever consist in promoting the welfare of a 
people whose loyalty and warm affection to me I con- 
sider the greatest and most permanent security to my 
throne.” 


“A Typical Englishman ” 


No monarch was more afflicted by factious 
politics than George III, and if any excuse is 
needed for his attempts to ‘‘ dish the Whigs ”’ and 
break down their monopoly of power, it is to be 
found, as Mr. J. D. Griffith Davies justly argues, 
in the fact that George III thereby materially 
assisted in making the Crown a real live 
constitutional force detached from party politics. 
(“ George The Third,”’ illustrated, Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson, 

Mr. Griffith Davies, while disclaiming any hero 
worship of George III, holds that that monarch 
was “‘a much cleverer man than it has been the 
custom to allow.’’ Forthe resthe... . 

“was a typical Englishman. He loved respectability, 
perhaps because he was too unimaginative to be 
unconventional. He shared the Englishman’s belief 
in the superiority of England and everything English. 
His conviction that there was no other country in the 
world like his native country compelled him to with- 
stand the rebellious American colonists and to regard 
the French as ‘ a licentious people ’; and his amiability 
and bigotry, courage and obstinacy, were rules of 
conduct in his everyday life. 

“In the eyes of the majority of his people George III 
was what he claimed to be in his first Speech to 
Parliament—a King who ‘ gloried in the name of 
Britain’ in a way none of his predecessors had done 
since the nation had laid ‘ Good Queen Bess ’ to rest.” 


“Clay-Kickers’” Part in Great War 


It was characteristic of our general unprepared- 
ness for war in 1914 that though we were the 
Premier mining nation in the world we had made 
no provision at all for mine warfare. 

It was only after the Germans had demonstrated 
tous in December 1914, in the Givenchy-Festubert 


New Books I Can Recommend 


By the Literary Critic 


sector, how extremely effective mine warfare could 
be in overcoming strongly entrenched positions 
that the proposals made by Major J. Norton 
Griffiths for the formation of special Companies 
of Tunnellers (or ‘‘ clay-kickers’’ as they were 
called in civil life) began to bear fruit. 


Once Army Headquarters had given its consent 
to a trial of the experiment no time was lost in 
making a start. 


Here is the story of the formation of the first 
Tunnelling Company as set out in the ‘ Clay- 
kickers’ ’’ war history (‘* Tunnellers,’’ by Captain 
W. Grant Grieve and Bernard Newman, Herbert 
Jenkins, illustrated, 15s.). 

“On Thursday, February 17th, 1915, these men, as 
civilians, were burrowing sewers under Manchester : 
on Monday, February 2Ist, they were working under- 
ground at Givenchy! Not even the Germans ever 
surpassed this feat of rapid organisation—for tools and 
equipment had, of course, to be provided as well as 
men : the greater part of the credit must go to Norton 
Griffiths who was now in his element.” 

The blowing up of the Messines Ridge was, as 
this most entertainingly written book remarks, ‘‘to 
the Tunneller what Waterloo was to Wellington. 
Never in the history of warfare has the miner 
played such a great and vital part in a battle.” 


But there were many other occasions throughout 
the years 1915-18, when the Tunnellers’ activities 
materially helped the success of our arms, while 
some idea of what they accomplished in the closing 
stages of the war in the way of destroying enemy 
‘* booby-traps ’’ may be gathered from the fact that 
they succeeded in removing over 2,500,000 Ibs. of 
enemy explosive from the path of our advancing 
troops. 


In the Scottish War Memorial at Edinburgh, 
the Tunnellers’ ‘‘ friends,’’ the canary and 
mouse, are fittingly honoured, and in this book, 
too, their services are duly commemorated, with 
the aid of many an amusing anecdote. 


The Dualism of Brahms 


Dr. Karl Geiringer is able to put forward a 
strong case for a new biography of Brahms on the 
ground that he has had placed at his disposal a 
vast amount of fresh and important material. 

This consists of over a thousand hitherto un- 
published letters written by Brahms or addressed 
to him and also a considerable quantity of original 
manuscripts and printed copies of Brahms’ com- 
positions in which Brahms himself noted correc- 
tions and alterations for possible further editions. 
(‘‘ Brahms,”’ illustrated, translated by H. B. 
Weiner and Bernard Miall, Allen and Unwin, 
12s. 6d.). 

The book is divided into two parts, the biography 
proper and a critical section in which each category 
of Brahms’ compositions is considered separately. 

Dr. Geiringer emphasises the dualism of 
Brahms’ character. ‘‘ Two powers fought in him, 
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which we may roughly call ‘ an urge to freedom ’ 
and a ‘ desire for subjection.’ ”’ 

He lived simply and economically and took a 
pride in spending little on food. Yet he was any- 
thing but an ascetic and could be easily persuaded 
to ‘‘ exchange his ordinary plain fare for culinary 
delights on a higher plane.” 

In everything connected with his work he had 
a pedantic love for order. Yet in his dress and in 
everyday affairs he was exceedingly careless. 

He was extremely business-like in his demand 
for high fees, yet surprisingly unbusiness-like in 
the management of his money. 

He was “‘ anything but a misogynist.’”? He had 
always longed for the comfort of a home. But he 
would not be tied, ‘‘ dimly feeling that he would 
be acting in defiance of his aim in life if he, who 
had dedicated himself wholly to art, were to belong 
to another.”’ 


Early Love Romance of Dickens 


In commemoration of the Pickwick centenary, 
the Dickens Fellowship have published both a 
Centenary Bibliography of the Pickwick Papers 
and ‘‘ The Love Romance of Charles Dickens, 
told in his letters to. Maria Beadnell (Mrs. 


Winter).’”’ (With introduction and notes by 
Walter Dexter, Argonaut Press, _ illustrated, 
10s. 6d.). 


The letters revealing this early romance of 
Dickens, found their way through the sale-room 
some thirty years ago to the Huntingdon Library 
in California and this is the first time they have 
been published in England. 

It was a serious romance while it lasted and, as 
Dickens himself has recorded, the memory of 
Maria Beadnell remained vivid enough to inspire 


him with the Dora of his ‘‘ David Copperfield.’ | 


It also undoubtedly helped to stir his ambitions 
and stimulate his genius. 

““ Whatever of fancy, romance, energy, passion, 
aspiration and determination belong to me,’’ Dickens 
wrote to Maria twenty-two years after the ending of 
their romance, ‘‘ I have never separated and never shall 
separate from the hard-hearted little woman—You.” 


Abyssinian War as seen by a Woman 


‘Miss Muriel Currey has the distinction of having 
been the only woman accredited war correspondent 
in Abyssinia. 

She received a special permit from Signor 


Mussolini himself to visit the Eritrean front just . 


at the time the Italo-Abyssinian War was starting 
and in her book just issued, she recounts her im- 
pressions and experiences during the first three 
months of the Italian operations (‘‘ A Woman at 
the Abyssinian War,’ with 31 illustrations, 
Hutchinson, 18s.). 


She does not attempt to offer her readers any 
detailed account of the actual operations. Her 
concern is solely with the life of the Italian army 
and with the attitude of the native population to- 
wards the invaders of their territory — invaders, 
who, as she points out, immediately set about free- 
ing slaves, providing the people with free medical 
treatment, feeding the hungry and establishing law 
-and peace. ‘‘ which were unknown blessings in the 
Tigrai.”’. 


— 


Despite her own Government’s idiotic activities 
over Sanctions, she never on any occasion 
encountered anything but the friendliest hospj. 
tality and utmost courtesy from all the Italian 
soldiers she met. But when she could get he, 
chivalrous hosts to talk on the subject of the 
British Government’s actions, there was only one 
emotion aroused, that of frank and genuine amaze. 
ment at the line being taken by those Leagye 
fanatics. 


“ Will you try to make people understand what we 
are doing here? ”’ earnestly asked an Italian General, 

“The English talk about freedom. We have 
liberated the slaves, and what did freedom mean to the 
rest of the population? Freedom to live and die like 
animals; to suffer from every terrible disease; to see 
practically everything they possessed taken from them 
by the Negus and his representatives. 


‘Who can believe that this people is capable of 
doing anything for themselves? What have they done 
in the last thousand years? You have seen the misery 
in which they live; they must have the help of a 
civilised nation if conditions are ever to be improved.” 


Risks and Mysteries 


Thirty-seven stories of adventure on land, at sea, 
in the air and in investigating the occult are 
included in Mr. Cecil Madden’s very readable 
collection entitled ‘‘ Living Dangerously.’ (Allen 
and Unwin, illustrated, 7s. 6d.). 


In ‘‘ Mysterious Happenings ’’ (Grayson, 5s,), 
Mr. Maurice Lewis has gathered together an inter. 
esting and extremely varied series of both ancient 
and recent mysteries, ranging from the man hunt 
of Jacques Aymar in 1692 and the death of Konigs. 
marck three years later to the puzzling modern 
problems of the murder of Battling Siki and the 
disappearance of the United States warship 
Cyclops. 


Messrs. Lane’s Penguin Books 


That admirable sixpenny edition of Messrs. 
Lane’s, known as the ‘‘ Penguin Books” 
from the Penguins that adorn the _ green 
and red covers, has now reached its fortieth 
volume, the last ten including H. G. Wells’ Short 
History of the World, E. F. Benson’s ‘‘ Dodo,” 
Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘ Anna of the Five Towns” 
and Mr. H. C. Bailey’s ‘‘ Mr. Fortune, Please.” 


Each volume as it appears maintains the high 
standard of printing and general production set by 
its predecessors. 


Fiction 


Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Century ’’ volumes are de 
servedly popular, offering as they do such a vast 
amount of excellent reading at a very modest price. 

The two latest volumes in this series are: “A 
Century of Historical Stories ’’ (edited by Rafael 
Sabatini) and ‘‘ A Century of Western Stories” 
(edited by George Goodchild). Both contain 
stories from over thirty famous authors, 


Four crime mystery stories I can thoroughly 
recommend are: ‘‘ The Muffled Man,”’ by George 
Ingram (Denis Archer); ‘‘ The Marceau Case,” 
by Harry Stephen Keeler (Ward, Lock); 
‘* Prologue To The Gallows,’’ by Paul McGuire 


-(Skeffington); and ‘‘ Death in an Armchair,” by 


James Street (Herbert Jenkins). 
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“ SATURDAY REVIEW ” 
REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY,. Perthshire. — Station 


tel. Rec., 2. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, Dumbartonshire.—A’bert 
A Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. bishine. Loch Lomond. 


VIEMORE, —Aviemore 

Bed. ec., 4. Pens., 6 

A ‘Private. Fishing, 
Sooting, ri ing. tennis. 

“eet Hotel, 


ESBURY. — Bull's 

Pens., 4 ens. ene arden, golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
B Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


ELFAST.—Kensington Hotel, Bed., 
Ree. 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. y 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Britis licensed. Billiards. Very moderate 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel. e . Rec. 4 and bar. 
Pens., 56 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS-ON- Rigg’s 
B Crown Hotel. Pens., ns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fe ing. 


ACKNI ELL. —Station Ps. 
. 7; Rec., 2. Pens. 
W.E., to Mon., 2 guns. 


Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 
B*: Rec., 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E. t 39) 6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., — 5 W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., i. 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, 


Bred OXON. — The Lamb Bod. 
Bed., Rec., 3; Pens., 

gns. W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, | 
riding, hunting. 


Hotel. Bed., 2. Pens., 5 
W.E., 2 gns. 3/6: Din., 5/6. 

fishing, racing. 


ALLANDER, — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Bed.. Pens., fr. 
5 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. “Golf, fishing, 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, =. 
Pembroke College. Pens. % 5 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. ta mi ee: 

boating, tennis. 


— Park Hotel, Tow. 
Bed., ; Rec., 4. Pen W.E 
(Sat. Lun. Mon. Brkfst.), ite Golf. 


5 .—New Inn, High Street.— 
30; 1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
clochey. Pens. £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 


103 3. ens., 
£3 10/. W. E., 12/-’ per day. Tennis, golf, 
fishing, bowls 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


ng = 9; Annexe, 5. Pens., from 3} gns. 
from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ti ens., 

Golf, 3 miles. riding, 
unting, tennis. 


UNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone : 


LY, oy" The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 
20; , ens., 5 gns.  W.E., 
£2 16/-, ian. 3/6; Nin., 6/-. Boating. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed. 
Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. GE 

boating, fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

26, Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66; 
Rec., 6. Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 3/-; 
Din., 5/-. Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, _ 660, 
Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 

110. | Pens., 6 gns.; W 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 


REAT MALVERN, Worcestershire.— 

Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 3. 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., 15/- to 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 
Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 

5 gns. W.E., 14/- to '16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 

Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns. -E., 25/-. — Golf, tennis, 
bowls. Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


26; 4. Pens., 5 gns.; 
W.E., to * Tennis, goif. 


ERNE BAY. “ae ~ Hotel, Beltinge. 
ed., 27; 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E.., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns. to & Gverlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with Many 
with private bathrooms. Toone. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 
Bed., 60; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. .E., 
13/6 per day. Tennis, golf, fishing, boat- 
ing, bathing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel. Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Guin ‘fishing, tennis. 


ESWICK, English Lakes.—The Keswick 
Hotel. Bed., ;_Rec., 5. _Pens., 

5 gns; 6 gns. seaso .E., fr. 15/- per 
day. Golf, tennis, Doating. bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C., 
and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


WELLS, Central Wales.— 
Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 4. 
Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum., £4 15/-. W.E., 
30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


L°= AWE, Argyll. — Loch Awe Hotel. 
"Phone: Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec. » A. 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, eating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE Hotel, am. Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
d., 36; Rec., 2, and cocktail bar. Pens., 
from 34 gns. Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOUSt HOTEL, 56/7, 
uildford Street, W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA. 2 & 26, Lan- 
caster ae, W.2. Bed., 36; Pens., 
3} gns. to 4} gns. Table tennis. 


SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Aagupe 
Street, C.2. 2 Leicester Sa. 
rooms, h. water. = 
bath, breakfast, 7/6: 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel Street, 
Leicester Square. ens., 
from 44 gns. W.E., Hi tee Ta. 3/6: 

in., 


° ens., 4 
to £6 16/6, "to 45/-. "olf, 
fishing, bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. na 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 
gns. W.E., 26/-. “Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
5/6. Golf, hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


Hotel. ens., 

£2 21 7/-. Golf 
EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Central- 
Hotel, Grey Street. Bed., 
70; Rec. £4. -E., 36/-. Golf, 

fishing, “bath hing 

OTTERBURN HALL Hotel. wee” 44; 
Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E "from 


45/-. 5 hard courts. Golf on estate, fishing. 


want, 

rms Ho 
Rec., 5. Pens. £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing, 
bathing, bowling tennis. 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, I.0.W. — Mites 
Undercliff Hotel. Bed., 17; Ree. 
Pens., from gns. W.E. from £2'5/-. 

bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey. — The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 gns; W.E., £1 per day. Lun., 
4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Golf. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Cookson,”” Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
{rom 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH Scotland. Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 
"WE Bed., 1 Rec., 2. Pens., 
30/-. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
fishing. boating, horse-riding. 


HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviére 
Hotel. Near sea; golf. H. & C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
«», 40; c., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 
om £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing. 
ennis. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Maries 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, ye, 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 

Rec., 5. Pens., 34 gns.; W.E., 37 ie: 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up- to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399. 


ALOP. — Hotel, Mor- 
timer. Bed., 7; Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. 


"dicen Yorks. — Castle Hotel, 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; Rec in., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 
55; Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 
WwW. wir inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 


OUTH wis Onter —Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. 2; Rec., 7; Pens., 

4 gns. Golf. Smiles = to hotel guests. 
Fishing, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, Hanley. 

.. 1. Pens., £3 6/- Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/6; 

Sup., acc. to requirements. Be. bs golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — ~ 
Hotel. ‘Phone: Stockbridge 9. 

14; Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d.: 

double, Ta/-. Golf, trout fishing. 


Head Hotel, Hanover Street. 

Pens., £3 10/-; W.E., 12/6 per day. od lf, 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


Tine Glos.—Royal Hop 

inter, 8. 
boating, ocke: ey. ching, 


.—The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200; 

Rec., 3. Tennis courts; golf, Stover 
G.C. (free). Hunting, squash 
ture putting course. 


om ns win 

Rec. = 45/-. bowls, 


IRGINIA Water, Surrey. — Glenridge 

Hotel. Bed, 18; Rec., 3_and bar. Pens., 
£4 15/6. W.E. £1 17/6. Golf, Wentworth 
and Sunningdale, 6/-. 


court, minia- 


WW — Lord Leycester Hotel. 

n., ou, aming- 
ton, miles. Tennis. 
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a. — Rigg’s Windermere 
Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 6 to 6 gns. 
W.E. £2 8/6. Golf, 


8/6 daily. 
ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 
Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., {rom £3/12/6 
.E., 25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; . fr. 4/6. 
Golf,’ bewls. tennis, 
HOTELS—Continued 


UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Sea. Best_part promenade. 
bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. ist Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Facing Sea. Tele- 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Jicte!, 
Royal York ——, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, N._ Cornwall.—The 

Private Hotel. 

from 2 gns. 
tennis. 


phone: 


Balconies 
Downs view.—Pens., 
Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, 


Hotel, Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., Golf’ bathing, bowls, 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. Olde 
Rodney, Little Baddow; Pens. ns. ; 
W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Ma CHSTS 
fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA. — Visit the Bays- 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 

for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.; 2578. 


2° oe Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6; 
— = 15/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. Golf, 
olo 


AWLISH, S. Devon.—Sea View as, 


ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. sea 
ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 


Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 15. 
Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E. from 10/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 382, 
Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 


Golf, + Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
ourho 


NALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 

Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 141. 


— PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff Road. 
ed., ; 5. Pens., from 3 to & gns.; 
W.E., Sat. *Mon.. 25/:. Tennis, golf. 


V\ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 

dale Tiyate Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 

40; Rec., 3 Pens., 3 to 5 ns.; W.E., 21/- 
to 30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


borne Road. Bed., 11; Rec Pens., 

ene. to 4 gns.; W.K., 10/6 daily. 
éé 4/- per day (5/- Aug-Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — Howse 
Hotel. Est. 34 —.. E. light. Central 
heat. No extras. Tel. 


OLKESTONE. the GE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 

3 ~ Sa Sea and Leas Cliff Concert Hall. 
Be Rec., 2. Pens., 3-3} gns. W.E., 
10/6 Excellent table. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 

vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 4 

ms. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
olf, ? mile. Hunting, fishing. 


—a Country House Hotel. H. & C. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. ’Phone 596. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. 
tion on the front. 
phone: 761, 


EREFORD. — The Residence Hotel, 
Broad Street. Bed., 25. Pens., 3 gns. 
from 25/-. Salmon fishing, “boating, 
Large garage and car park. 


Best posi- 
120 rooms. Tele- 


W.E., 
tennis. 


LFRACOMBE.—The _ Osborne 
Hotel. Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 

gens. W.E., 12/- per ‘day. Golf, 
wis. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


DILKUSA.—GRAND Hotel. Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large 
lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


e own. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 
5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 
HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel.: 
693. Every comfort. Under personal super- 
vision of the Proprietress. Mrs. 
Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA. — Alkerton annus 

Hotel, Binswood Avenue. 

Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf, half 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


SPA Hotel. Bed., 33; Rec., 6. Pens. 
44 gns. W.E., tov per 
Golf, tennis, billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


Hotel, St. Mary Street. 
Pens., £3 10/-. 


for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


| Fig ~ -SHIEL, ARGYLL. — 
—— Acharacle. Bed., 8; Rec., 2. 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., £1 10/-; Lun., 3/6; 
Din., 4/-. G. Golf, fishing, bathing. 


Ono. — Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 
hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 


London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; a. 3. Pens., 

3 to 4 gns. ag 2/6; Din., 3 
ARLINGTON Hotel, wis 3, Lex- 

hem Gardens, Cromwel ad, 8. Rec., 


; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to y gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS _Hotel, West- 
minster ’Phone: Vic. 0867. and 
200; Rec.. 8., 15s. D., Qs. 


Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


HOTEL. Southampton 
ow, W.C.1, near British Museum 260 
Rooms. | Room, Bath and Table d’Héte 
Breakfast, 8s. 6d. 


wor" Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 

W.C.1 Near Euston and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Guests; Room, bath, 
and Table Hote 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. Bed., 270; 
ec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- per 
day. Social Club. ts. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Kensington Park Roa id, W.1 Bed 


c., 8. Pens., 2} to = Garden. 
Tennis. 

LIDLINGTON Hotel, 7, Lidlington 
N.W.1. Mus. 8126. Pens. 38 
Lun., 2/-; ‘Tea, 1/-; Dinner, 2/6. Garden. 


MANOR HOTEL 82, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens., 
from 3} from 5 gns. double. 
Garden, Billiards. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL_ Hotel, 
Kensington Gardens Square, iy Bay 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26. 
ed., 30; Rec., 2 ; Pens., from 3 gns.; .E., 
from 30/-. olf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards. Ballroom. Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, _ Palace 
Kensington, W.8. Rec., 3. 
from 3} gns.; W.E., 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Hotel, 4, Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.1l. Be d., 20; 
ec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 


Gate, 
Pens., 


STANLEY HOUSE_ Hotel, Stanley 
rescent, Kensington Park Road 
"Phone: Park, 1168. Bed. 
Pens., fr. 2} gns., 4 gns. cae * Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOUSE, 4 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. Tel.; 

0242. Bed., 10; c., 1. Pens., fr. $ ne. 
Tennis. 


STRATHALLAN Hotel, 38, Bolton 
Gardens, S.W.5. Bed., 30. Pens., from 2} 
gus.. single, 6 gns. double. Billiards. 


Rec., 5. 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6; 


WOODHALL Hotel, Coll R 
wich, S.E.21. Bed., 14; 2. Son Du 
gens. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf, 2/¢ ‘Der 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet, 


YNTON, N. Down, 1 
Private Hotel, B 3 


2 gns. to £2 10/-. Saiz 2 mile P 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally Bala 


N. Devon—Hillside Private 
Hotel. 25; Ree 
Pens., 2 to 3 gns.; W.E., 25/- 
Tea, 1/6; Din., 4/6. 
drag hounds. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. Hotel, 
55-59, Osborne Road. T., Jesmond, 90. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from 7/6. Garden. 


THE OSBORNE Hotel, Jesmond Road, 
d Rec., Pens., £2 12/6; 
Golf, ‘bowls,’ tennir ‘cricket’ 


Lun, 
Golf, riding, tennis, 


£1. 7/6." 
billiards. 


XFORD.—Castle Hotel. 
3. Pens., 
Lun., 2/-; 


Bed., 16; Ree., 
34 gns.; W.E., £1 17/6. 
Din., 3/-. 


ICHMOND, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


Yorks—Riviera Private 
Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 37; 
Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6: W.E.. Sat. to 
Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 

Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, private 9-hole, 1/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, I1.0.W. — Cromdale Hotel, 

Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3} gns. to 6 gns.; W.E., 12/- to 15/- 
per day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 80; Rec., 2. 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos.—Prospect House Hotel, 

Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 

3 to 3} gns. W.E., 12/6 per day. Garden. 
Golf, riding. 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


ENBY, Pem. — Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 25; 
Rec., 3. Pens., 3} to 5 gns.; W.E., 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Road.—Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 2} 
to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23, Rec., 2. Pens. from 3 gns. 
W.E. from 9/- per day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 


IG, Isle of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
Rec., 3. lLun., hot, 3/6; Din., 4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, "fishing, good boating. 


ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English 
comfort and attention. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| WELLS. — Kingsland 
Hotel for creature comforts and for 
miles and miles of preserved Salmon an 
Trout Waters. Mr. Walter Gallichan, 
authority on fishing, resident for advice 
and fpition. En Pension from 3 gns, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Turnbull, Resident Proprietors 


Meare of the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE BUREAU brings _relief.— 
Address, Sentinel House, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1. 


EW Writers. 


Let. me put my finger on 


the weak spots in: your rejected short 
The criticism_of an_ establish 
Write: J. Sayer, 6 


stories. 
writer is invaluable. 
Conduit Street, W.1 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


Technical Air Mission 
from Australia 
From an Australian Correspondent. 


posst steps towards fulfilment of 
the Australian Government’s 
intention of becoming largely inde- 

ndent of imports of civil and mili- 
tary aircraft is the despatch to 
England of a technical mission 
headed by Wing-Commander L. J. 
Wackett. 

It is not officially a Government 
mission, but the blessing of the 
Federal Cabinet goes with it, and 
Wing-Commander Wackett and his 
colleagues are keeping the Govern- 
ment informed of the progress of their 
inquiries. 

At present, a few home-designed 
aircraft are built in Australia, and 
many more are brought from 
Engiand for assembly. Aero engines 
have not yet been built in Australia. 
The limited internal market has not, 
up to the present, justified the capi- 
tal outlay necessary for the complete 
construction of aeroplanes within the 
Commonwealth. 


The inability of British manufac- 
turers to meet all Australian require- 
ments owing to their preoccupation 
with the Royal Air Force expansion 
orders has, combined with develop- 
ments in civil and military aviation 
at home, obliged Australia to con- 
sider full home production. 


The Minister for Defence, Mr. 
Parkhill, has announced in the 
House of Representatives the 
Government’s determination not to 
leave Australia dependent entirely 
upon supplies from overseas. 

Behind Wing-Commander Wack- 
et’s mission is a group of Australia’s 
most powerful financial, industrial, 
mining and motor interests. 


A measure of co-operation from 
firms in Britain and elsewhere 
abroad with long experience of the 


industry would obviously be neces- — 


sary to the beginning of large-scale 
aircraft manufacture in Australia. 


But the pooled resources of the 
interests which have made this latest 
step would, with the Government 
encouragement which is implied, be 
strong enough to establish the indus- 
try on the most modern lines. 


Wing-Commander Wackett, who 
served in France with the Australian 
Flying Corps, winning the D.F.C. 
and the A.F.C., remained with what 
became the Royal Australian Air 
Force until 1980. 

While still in the Service, he was a 
pioneer of Australian aircraft engi- 
neering, designing seaplanes and 
landplanes which were used both 
commercially and in the Air Force. 


Later, he became technical mana- 
ger of New England Airways, whose 


service connects Sydney and Bris- 
bane, always continuing his work in 
designing. 

He is, like Hinkler and Kingsford- 
Smith, a Queenslander, and aviation 
is his recreation as well as his life’s 
work, 


With Wing-Commander Wackett 
on his mission are Squadron-leader 
A. W. Murphy, a foundation officer 
of the Royal Australian Air Force, 
from which he is on leave, and 
Squadron-leader H. C. Harrison. The 
former made the first flight across 
Australia to Darwin, after having 
served inEgypt, Arabia and Turkey 
in No..1 squadron of Australia’s 
infant air force. 


Special facilities have been accor- 
ded them for the inspection of the 
principal British aircraft factories, 
and they have been in consultation 
with the Air Ministry. 


The conclusions they reach as to 
the practicability and extent of 
Australia’s becoming self-supporting 
in aircraft construction will not be 
revealed for a long time, but they will 
endeavour to evolve types of military 
and civil aircraft suitable to the 
Commonwealth’s needs which can be 
produced at home. 


After their visit to England, they 
are to see the leading aircraft fac- 
tories of the Continent and the 
United States before returning to 
Australia. 


Cash and Credit in 


Canada 
.By G. Delap Stevenson. 


CANADA is just beginning her 

new fiscal year and the Finance 
Minister, Mr. Dunning, has cause 
for both pleasure and anxiety. 

On the economic side things really 
are improving. All the Dominions 
are at last getting back to better 
times. 

South Africa, of course, is in the 
van. Her budget in March showed a 
surplus of £3,000,000, and was full of 
plans for reduced taxes, restored 
cuts and the paying off of loans. 

Though Canada still has a budget 
deficit of £28,000,000, the general 
trade figures show that she is defi- 
nitely on the upgrade. 

Exports are £26,000,000 higher for 
the last twelve months than in the 
year before, while imports are up by 
£14,000,000. Exports exceed imports 
by £44,000,000. 

The two items which cause the defi- 
cit in the Canadian budget are unem- 
ployment relief and the losses of the 
Canadian National Railway. 


Although this improvement in 
trade is very satisfactory for the new 
Liberal Government, they still have 
a nasty —_—" to tackle in the 
matter of credit. 


It is, in fact, just as trade is 
recovering that the credit difficulties, 
brought about by the bad years of the 
depression, have come to their 
climax. 

For more than a year the revolt of 
the debtors has been going on. From 
Vancouver to Montreal there has 
been talk of and attempts at arbi- 
trary interest cuts. 

Revolutionary feeling about the 
credit system arose out of the actual 
fact of empty treasuries in munici- 
palities and provinces. To pay their 
way they had to be continually sub- 
sidised by the Federal Government. 

One of the first things which the 
new Government tackled after it 
came into power was this unsatisfac- 
tory state of provincial credit. 

There were meetings between pro- 
vincial Premiers and Finance Minis- 
ters and the Federal Ministers. 


Eventually a plan was evolved for 
loan councils which it was hoped 
would enable the provinces to get 
support from the Dominion without 
giving up too much of their inde- 
pendence. 

To carry it out this plan requires an 
amendment of the constitution and 
already, while it is still under discus- 
sion, a crisis has arisen which makes 
it look as if the whole thing might 
fall through. 


Alberta, which is under a social 
credit Government, had to meet a 
maturing bond issue and could not 
do so without an advance from the 
Dominion. 

In accordance with the principles 
of the new loan councils plan the 
Dominion Finance Minister refused 
to provide the money unless he was 
given a large measure of control 
over Alberta’s finances. This Alberta 
refused. 

She has defaulted on the maturing 
bonds, though still paying their 
interest in full, and has produced a 
plan for the arbitrary conversion of 
her whole debt, or as much of it as 
she thinks fit, to lower rates of 
interest. 


Besides Alberta other provinces 
which dislike the idea of Dominion 
supervision of their finances, are 
showing signs of restiveness. 


If the credit plan in the end comes 
to nothing, the situation will result 
in a deadlock. 


Dominion support is essential if 
the provinces are to meet their obli- 
gations, and the Dominion Finance 
Minister has laid: it down that in 
future ‘‘ ability to repay, not ability 
to borrow,” will be the standard by 
which he will judge provinces which 
come to him for money. 

Incidentally Alberta’s social credit 
scheme has not even begun to func- 
tion within the province. The local 
men are at loggerheads with Major’ 
Douglas, the founder of the system. 
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Empire Defence and 
Development 


ADEQUATE Imperial and 

National defence is urged by the 
Imperial Policy Group in its latest 
pamphlet, ‘“‘ A Policy for the Nation 
and Empire.” 


It states : 


‘‘ The defences of the Empire are a 
special problem, and while the arma- 
ments of other nations have to be 
taken into consideration, our policy 
should not be altogether determined 
by them. 


naval strength must be 
sufficient to protect our own shores, 
our Dominions, Colonies and Man- 
dated Territories, as well as our 
85,000 miles of trade routes. In order 
to provide sych defence, we must at 
once bring our cruiser and destroyer 
strength up to the seventy ships 
which are the agreed minimum neces- 
sary for convoy. work. 


‘Our air power must be second to 
none, and while we express satisfac- 
tion at the steps already being taken 
we feel obliged to recognise that they 
may not be sufficient to bring up our 
air power to a proper level, and the 
nation must be prepared for further 
expansion and expenditure in this 
direction. 


“Our land forces at present are 
totally inadequate. They should at 
least include an adequate expedition- 
ary force ready for instant service 
and with the most modern equip- 
ment. We place on record our appre- 
ciation of the public spirit which 
inspires those who join the Terri- 
torial Army, and consider that the 
Government, which has hitherto 
taken inadequate steps to encourage 
recruits, should give far more 
encouragement to this and other 
branches of the auxiliary forces. 


‘“We strongly urge close and well- 
organised co-operation between the 
Mother Country, the Dominions and 
the Colonies, with a view to strength- 
ening defences on land, sea and air. 
We believe that the eventual goal 
must be a co-ordination between the 
three services in all Imperial coun- 
tries, and that an immediate plan for 
such co-ordination should be intro- 
duced. In our opinion the feeling 
which has hitherto prevailed against 
this suggestion would be completely 
discounted by the practical benefits 
which would result from such 
co-ordination.” 


Under the heading of ‘‘ The Main- 
tenance and Full Development of the 
Empire,’ interesting proposals are 
made : 

‘“‘In this country we have some 
two million unemployed men and 
women. In the distressed areas many 
men have been unemployed for years 
past. Young men, married and with 
children at school, have never known 
employment, and thousands of 
children are growing up for whom at 
present the future holds no hope. 


“In the Dominions the same prob- 
lem has to be faced. Secondary 


industries have been set up and vast 
effort and money expended in order 
to prepare the way for greater settle- 
ment. None of these undertakings 
can hope to succeed nor can they 
show profitable return so long as the 
population remains inadequate. Nor 
can the Home Country absorb the 
products of the Dominions, while 
hundreds of thousands of our people 
are unemployed, and the purchasing 
power of millions is severely restric- 
ted. With a quarter of the world’s 
surface at our disposal, thousands of 
tons of shipping lying idle, a vast 
financial machine working at only 
half capacity, and two million men 
out of work the future cannot be con- 
templated with confidence. But 
alongside this grave problem lie 
great opportunities. All the material 
assets necessary for the successful 
development of the Empire are at our 
disposal. 

““We demand, therefore, the 
development of the Home and Impe- 
rial markets by : 

The’ creation of conditions 
favourable to redistribution of the 
population. 

‘© (2) The closest possible co-ordi- 
nation of Imperial defences, foreign 
affairs, economic, monetary and trade 
policy. 

(3) The use of tariffs.’ 


African Lake Steamers 


FOR nearly 60 years steamers of 

some sort have plied between 
the little ports of the Central African 
lakes. 

There is still some doubt about 
which was the first vessel of this 
type to sail these waters, but that 
distinction apparently belongs to the 
Illala, a tiny vessel the natives called 
an iron canoe that spat fire. 

This pioneer has been out of com- 
mission for a long time. 

Towards the beginning of the 20th 
century, the African Lakes Corpora- 
tion, which was the biggest shipping 
concern on the lakes at that time, 
placed on the Nyasa the first screw- 
steamer, the Queen Victoria. 

Later on the Corporation launched 
the Good News, an excellent vessel 
in which Cecil Rhodes, a prominent 
supporter of the Lakes Corporation, 
was much interested. 

The lakes have not been without 
intense shipping rivalry, and at the 
beginning of the present century this 
was obviously between British and 
German companies, for at that time 
the Belgians had few interests there. 

A new development followed when 
the Germans in Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, as we now know the region, 
decided to exploit the transport 
facilities of Victoria Nyanza, the 
largest of the African lakes. 

The British Uganda Railway Com- 
pany, also concerned in the lake 
traffic, was not content to look on 
calmly when such developments 
threatened to rob it of much goods 
and passenger traffic. 

Before another year had passed the 
company had placed orders in 
England for several lake steamers of 


. varying tonnage, and presently 


were operating four steamers of 
over 1,000 tons and many mop 
between 700 and 1,000 tons. 

Steamers first appeared on 
Tanganyika in 1893, and wma 
for goods and passenger work, 

The British naval authorities pa; 
more attention to this development 
than they did to shipping work oy 
the other lakes, the strategic value of 
which probably did not impress them 
so much as did this lake. 

The result of the survey was the 
launching of the first British lake 
gunboats, the Adventure and the 
Pioneer. 

In 1898 the Cecil Rhodes was 
launched on the Tanganyika. This 
was the first twin-screw lake steamer. 

New steamers are from time to 
time placed on the African lakes, 
but they now arrive at the assembling 
stations in fairly large sections, for 
where the railways cannot be used 
motor lorries are generally available. 

The time will undoubtedly come 
when smaller steamers of this 
will be transported almost entire. 

In 1930 the Robert Corydon was 
run for the first time across Lake 
Albert, which is almost a thousand 
miles from the coast. 

This vessel is the most modern at 
present working on the lakes. It 
has a tonnage of 750. It was trans- 
ported for much of the way by rail, 
but for the last few laps of its journey 
through the bush had to be carried 
on lorries. 


India’s Mineral 


Production 


A FASCINATING report on the 
mineral production of India is 
given in a quinquennial review. 

India has become an important 
producer of minerals in recent years, 
and the annual average of mineral 
wealth during the years under 
review is close on ten crores of 
rupees. 

In coal, India is still the largest 
producer of any of the British depen- 
dencies, but Japan beats her. ‘Japan 
and South Africa must still be 
regarded as formidable rivals in 
Indian Ocean ports.” 

South Africa is competing mainly 
in manganese ore, which has fallen 
to sixth in the mineral production 
list of India. In front of it are coal, 
petroleum, gold, lead and salt. 


One of the most interesting parts of 
the report is that dealing with pre 
cious stones. It shows that India’s 
most valuable product in this respect 
is the ruby, followed, in the sem 
precious category, by amber, jadeite, 
sapphire, spinel, agate, and garnet. 


The diamond output, it is stated, 
is very small and relatively unimpor- 
tant. Gold, also, only accounts for 
1.85 per cent. of the world’s produc 
tion, but great hopes are entertained 
for the Kolar goldfield, which 
responsible for one of the model 
mining towns of the world. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The First English Flag 
Beyond the Ocean 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


EVERYONE is familiar with the 

fact that John Cabot discovered 
the mainland of the New World 
before it was seen by Columbus, and 
so gave England the place of honour 
in the new geographical discoveries. 

But beyond that bare fact the 
actual, authentic events of his voyage 
are little known, and they have been 
obscured and covered with a mass of 
conjecture and romance that bears 
little relation to the truth. 


We have no direct narrative coming 
down from Cabot’s own time, and it 
was not until half a century after his 
death that he was granted his due 
place as the first in the line of 
discoverers under the English flag 
and a worthy rival of his fellow 
Italian, Christopher Columbus, who 
served under the flag of Spain. 


Cabot’s story became involved in 
the bitter arguments of Elizabeth’s 
reign against the Spanish claims to 
monopoly in the New World on the 
ground of prior discovery, and so the 
sparseness of our knowledge con- 
cerning it was disguised by much 
ingenious invention. 

Modern investigation has, however, 
enabled us to discover the actual 
circumstances under which Cabot’s 
first voyage was undertaken, and 
from the evidence of strictly con- 
temporary letters to establish firmly 
the fact that the first flag planted on 
the mainland of the western con- 
tinent was that of England. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth 
century the fishing industry on which 


French ship of type used by French 
fishermen in Newfoundland waters 
tarly in 16th century, after Cabot’s 
discovery of the fishing banks 


Bristol depended for og of its 
wealth was badly hit by troubles 
with the Danish governors of Iceland 
and quarrels with German com- 
petitors in the northern waters where 
the fish were caught. 

The fishing merchants strove to 
find new fishing grounds in the 
Atlantic off the west coast of Ireland, 
but every expedition sent out 
returned without success. 

About the time when they were 
giving up the search, there came to 
reside in Bristol a Genoese, one 
Giovanni Cabotto, who had become 
naturalised as a Venetian citizen and 
had been sent by the Republic to 
England to look after its commercial 
interests. 


Some years before, Cabot, as the 
English called him, had travelled as 
far as Mecca in connection with the 
Venetian spice trade, and had formed 
the opinion that it might be possible 
to get to the sources of the spices by 
sailing westward across the Atlantic. 


If this could be done, it would 
avoid the payment of the heavy 
duties charged by the Sultan of 
Egypt on the goods that came to 
Venice by the Red Sea, and so the 
venture might be very profitable. 

Cabot entered into discussions 
with the Bristol merchants and tried 
to persuade them to take up their 
search for Atlantic fisheries again 
and combine it with his plan for a 
westward voyage to Asia. 

For some time he had no success 
in his attempts to find the capital 
necessary to fit out the necessary 
ships, but towards the end of 1493 
news came to Bristol that a Genoese, 
one Christopher Columbus, in the 
service of Castile, had found new 
islands beyond ‘the Ocean. 

This news at once set matters 
moving. The merchants were willing 
to find the necessary capital and to 
help Cabot to obtain the commission 
and authorisation for his voyage 
from King Henry VI. 


We know this from the contem- 
porary letters that were written to his 
sovereigns by the Spanish agent in 
England, who feared that there was 
to be dangerous competition in the 
newly-discovered lands. 


The story of Cabot’s first voyage 
rests primarily upon two rather 
slight detailed reports that were 
made by contemporary Italian 
observers in England at the time 
and a single chronicle reference from 
Bristol. 

All the other testimony is of minor 
importance and of later date, so that 
it is not equally dependable. 

But there is one piece of evidence 
that is quite independent: and very 
valuable as showing the fear of the 
Spaniards of English rivalry. 

In 1500 Juan de la Cosa, who had 
accompanied Columbus as a pilot on 
his first voyage and was an excellent 
cartographer, drew for the Spanish 
sovereigns a map showing the 
relation between the Spanish dis- 
coveries and those said to have been 
made by the English. 

There he shows a coast which is 


English discoveries in North America 

on Juan de la Cosa’s map of 1600. 

Cosa, Columbus’ cartographer, drew 

up a map of the world of which this 

is a part (Florida to Nova Scotia). 

Cabot’s discoveries are indicated by 
flags 


recognisably that of Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton Island with English 
flags upon it as indicating discovery. 

From the other authorities we 
know that Cabot sailed from Bristol 
in a ship called the Matthew on 2nd 
May, 1497, and that on St. John the 
Baptists’s Day (June 24th), he found 
a new land beyond the Atlantic and 
hoisted St. George’s flag there, with 
its red cross on a white ground. 


This was the first English Ensign 
ever flown beyond the Ocean, and we 
may take it as the symbol marking 
the birthday of England’s expansion 
over sea. 


New Zealand 
Conference 


H's MAJESTY THE KING has 
graciously consented to be 
Patron of the Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce of the British Empire 
which opens at Wellington, New 
Zealand, on 2nd October, under the 
Presidency of Viscount Elibank. 


The Congress, which brings 
together delegates from all over the 
Empire, is now convened triennially ; 
this will be the fourteenth of the 
series. The King, as Prince of 
Wales, personally inaugurated the 
Twelfth Congress at the Guildhall, 
London, in 19380. 


The Migration Problem 


“If only we had within the Empire 
an assured market for what the new 
settlers conld produce, then migra- 
tion and settlement would cease to 
be a problem.”—Mr. S. M. Lanigan 
O’Keeffe, High Commissioner for 
Southern Rhodesia, 
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ECENT hints by leading bankers and others 
in positions of financial authority have 
apparently had some effect upon the 

Chancellor, who had formerly turned a deaf ear 
to suggestions that the ‘‘ request ’’ of the Treasury 
to suspend foreign loans should be withdrawn. 
The Chancellor’s reply has taken the usual present- 
day Governmental form—he has set up a Com- 
mittee. The latter is apparently to be a permanent 
body to advise the Treasury on the whole question 
of restricting foreign issues and to consider appli- 
cations for the suspension of the ban; the Com- 
mittee is comprised of wholly knowledgeable 
persons, with Lord Kennet (formerly Sir Hilton 
Young) as Chairman, and including the Deputy- 
Governor of the Bank of England, and the 
Deputy-Chairman of the Stock Exchange 
Committee. 


The City is naturally asking whether this step 
means that British lending abroad is to be 
encouraged, and is hoping that the Treasury will 
leave the whole matter in the hands of the newly- 
appointed Committee, which cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as entirely competent to deal with 
it. Meanwhile, the Chancellor assured the House of 
Commons that he would still retain ultimate control 
of the Committee’s operations, though it is some- 
thing of an insult to the Committee appointed to 
suggest that the House knows more about the busi- 
ness of the City than they do. If the ban on 
foreign lending were removed altogether, one 
cannot imagine that the City would be in any hurry 
to supply the average foreign borrower with funds. 


British Capital Abroad 


It is not only her territories overseas which 
Britain may be called upon to hand over to the 
foreigner; British capital and British companies 
operating in foreign lands have in some cases 
already been confiscated with scarcely a murmur 
of protest, and it appears that this process is now 
under consideration in Spain, where Bolshevism is 
firmly planting its hairy hoof. 

The Rio Tinto Company, registered as long ago 
as 1873, which has a distinguished Board under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Auckland Geddes and a 
capital of £3,750,000, is the latest victim of ex- 
propriation rumours. It is true that the shares of 
the company are dealt in largely on Paris account, 
that its interests for the future are centred probably 
more on the Northern Rhodesian producers than 
on its Spanish properties, but that hardly seems to 
alter the fact that this British company may be 
hounded out of Spain by a régime which appears 
to have no respect for property, British or 
otherwise. 


This is the type of case which makes it appear 


The Foreign Loans Committee 
By Our City Editor 


cheaper to defend one’s property than to spend the 
money on abortive disarmament palavers. 


Canadian Credit 


One notes with regret the increased amounts of 
Canadian State and Corporation stocks on offer at 
prices which show only too plainly what a serious 
view is taken of the Canadian credit position. The 
stocks are not trustee, but comparison with similar 
Colonial stocks of other countries shows the specu. 
lative category into which Canadian stocks have 
fallen. Thus Alberta 43 per cent. 1943 is avail. 
able at 88}xd to return over 5 per cent. flat or 6} 
per cent. to redemption, Moose Jaw Fives, 
1951-53, return nearly 6 per cent. flat or £6 12s. 64, 
to redemption, and a yield to redemption of 
between 7 and 8 per cent. can be obtained on Cal. 
gary 4} and 5 per cent. bonds at 87 and 8% 
respectively. Yet Ontario 34 per cent. stock stands 
at 101, returning only £3 9s. to redemption. After 
the cancellation of the Province’s power contracts 
to suit its Government’s own pocket and con. 
venience, it is difficult to understand why the stock 
should command this price. 


The only way for Canada to set her financial 
house in order is for the Dominion Government to 
take over the financial responsibilities of the pro- 
vinces with full financial control. It is a big task, 
but it will have to be done before confidence can 
be restored, and experience tells us that it can only 
be done when the Provinces have got themselves 
into a mess and not when they are buoyed up on 
a prosperity wave. 


Outlook for “ Americans ”’ 


The speculatively-minded who consider that the 
time has come to look a little further than the 
United Kingdom to obtain either satisfactory 
yields or capital appreciation will probably turn 
to American stocks, though the yields in_ this 
section are by no means universally attractive. The 
prospects of capital appreciation, however, cannot 
be denied, despite the uncertainties of the Presi- 


dential election and of unsound Government 
finance, 


In the States, business has recovered in spite of 
the Government, though some stocks are still 
hanging behind in price owing to possibilities of 
further official interference—notably the public 
utilities. In this section Electric Bond and Share, 
and Electric Power and Light Corporation look as 
promising as any. It is not many months ago 
since New York Central were mentioned in these 
columns as a railroad stock of promise. The price 
was then $25. It is now up to $42} and is still 
worth attention. U.S. Steel, also mentioned at 
around $48 are now up to $72 and, as the rate of 
steel operations in the second quarter is expected 
to be over 60 per cent., the price of U.S. Steel is 
likely to move up further. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


“King Lear” The Old Vic 


Shakespeare. 


O rarely is “* King Lear’ presented to the 
~ public that the production of this play at the 
Old Vic does not suffer from a familiarity 
which might breed, not contempt, but, shall we 
say, hypercriticism. 1 would, nevertheless, have 
preferred the settings to be a little more realistic 
not leaving quite so much to the imagination. 
Cloud effects and thunder off seem hardly adequate 
for the storm scene, and pillars in place of trees 
and green on the heath were to me unsatisfactory. 


William Devlin, without being brilliant, gave 
a solid and workmanlike performance in the long 
and difficult part of King Lear. He resorted to 
no actors’ tricks and showed once again that he 
has the makings of a very good actor indeed. I 
write of Mr. Devlin at length, partly because he is 
tackling one of the most difficult parts ever written 
and partly because he seems to me to be one of 
the most promising of our young actors. That he 
was, as it were, out-acted by his three daughters 
is no reflection on his very obvious abilities. Of 
the three, excellent as Vivienne Bennett and 
Catherine Lacey were, I cannot help giving first 


place to Dorice Fordred’s Goneril. And what a 
first-rate actor Ion Swinley is! 
“The Greeks Had a Word for It” — Victoria Palace 


By Zoe Akins. 


- one of those unfortunate people who do 
not find this play very funny. I did not like 
it when it was first produced and, much as I admire 
Mr. Martin Sabine’s courage in putting it on twice 
nightly, I cannot say that I see any reason to 
revise my opinion. Ladies of the type depicted in 
this play are not particularly amusing, and in con- 
sequence what happens to them does not interest 
me one whit, 


I have many times in the past admired the work 
of Miss Olive Sloane and I know that Mr. Arthur 
Chesney is a brilliant actor, but what they are 
doing in this tedious piece of naughty-naughtiness 
Icould not say. No doubt the Greeks had a word 
for it, and so have I, but I am not sure that it is 
the same one. 


CS. 


German Mediaeval Romance 


Many people who are familiar with Wagner’s 
“Parsifal’? have probably never heard of the 
origin of its theme, the romantic thirteenth century 
epic of Wolfram von Eschenbach. 


Dr. Margaret Fitzgerald Richey, Lecturer in 
German at Royal Holloway College, University 
of London, has now rescued that old epic and 
its author from the obscurity into which they have 
undeservedly fallen (‘‘ The Story of Parzival and 
the Graal,”? Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 10s. 6d.). 


MOTORING 


Easter Monday Madness 
BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


HAVE been a victim of Easter Monday mad- 
ness. My car, smashed out of recognition, lies 
in a country garage. I have stitches in both 
legs and on the forehead, and have to walk with 
two sticks. —Ttwo women, who were in another car, 
are in hospital with concussion, one of whom is in 
a very grave condition indeed. The driver of 
another car looks as if he had been trying con- 
clusions with Joe Louis. 
All this happened on a perfectly straight road ; 
moreover I myself was ascending a fairly steep hill 
and a long one at that. 


Three Cars in Collision 


The cause of the accident was Easter Monday 
madness. A very fast car passed me like a flash 
and drew a clear two lengths or more ahead. It 
then proceeded to take the off-wheel off a smaller 
car which was coming down the hill at about forty- 
five to fifty miles an hour. 

One never knows quite what the effect of these 
crashes will be. I thought both cars would 
probably skew round across the road. Actually 
the fast car continued on its course and then pulled 
up, while the other one which was coming towards 
me, shot diagonally across the road with practi- 
cally undiminished speed and hit me head on. 

It all happened in a flash with the result which 
I have already described. The only person unhurt 
was the driver of the fast car. 

There seems to be a moral in this and that is that 
drivers of fast cars should be made to undergo 
special tests. I do not know how much experience 
the driver of this one had. I was in no condition to 
inquire. I am not prepared at this moment, for 
obvious reasons, to portion out the blame in detail. 

These holiday casualties have long been a 
standing joke; but they are not so funny when one 
is a victim oneself and especially when one has to 
lie in a casualty ward and listen to the screams and 
moans of a seriously injured woman. 

In America, I understand, furious drivers are 
taken to the morgue. Believe me, a forced visit to 
a casualty ward, when a woman who has just 
regained consciousness after grave injuries and is 
being attended to would be even more effective. 


The Valois of Orleans 


French history tells of two Houses of Orleans, 
each sprung from a King’s son and each producing 
a King, the one in the fifteenth century, the other 
after the French Revolution. 

It is with the Earlier House or Orleans that Miss 
M. Coryn deals in her latest historical study, the 
story of three generations of Orleans Dukes from 
Louis, the brother of the mad King Charles VI, to 
his grandson who ascended the throne of France as 
Louis XII and was destined to be called ‘‘ the 
Father of the People’’ (‘‘ House of Orleans,’’ 
Arthur Barker, illustrated, 12/6). 
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CINEMA 


A Lehar Operette 
BY MARK FORREST> 


HE music which forms the backbone of 
Liebesmelodie, the new film at the Academy, 
will probably be well known to audiences 

over here, as the film has been adapted from Mr. 
Franz Lehar’s operette, Clo-Clo. Mr. Lehar’s 
music is always so tuneful and light-hearted that 
nothing which it adorns can wholly come to grief. 
Not that Liebesmelodie is within measurable dis- 
tance of that catastrophe, but the trappings have a 
musty air about them which no amount of gay 
music or competent singing and acting can 
altogether dispel. 


Here are the usual stage scenes, both before and 
behind the curtain; followed by the usual carouse 
at a restaurant. They are brought about by the 
infatuation for the same fair actress by a father 
and son, who leave their farm to try their fortune 
with her. This complication, however, is not the 
only peg upon which Marta Eggerth’s delightful 
voice and Mr. Lehar’s melodies are hung. 


There is the additional one which is the father’s 
conviction, induced by a newspaper article, that the 
musical comedy star is no other than his own 
daughter by a previous affair. A young man fall- 
ing in love with his own sister has produced more 
than one tragedy for the stage, but there is nothing 
tragic in the view which is taken of the matter in 
Liebesmelodie; the moral of which, if it has any, 
is that one shouldn’t believe all that one sees in 
the newspapers. 


Down on the Farm 


Binding the whole together is that well-known 
piece of twaddle that there is nothing which an 
actress would rather do than spend her life milking 
the cows and cleaning out chicken runs. Here it 
serves to allow Marta Eggerth to sing on the top 
of a haystack and to display her excellent figure 
in a bathing suit; so perhaps the end justifies the 
means. 


In addition to this charming personality, whose 
performance in Unfinished Symphony will be 
easily remembered, there is a young leading man 
whose work is new to me. Rolf Wanka, who has 
a good presence and a nice personality, will be 
heard of again. That the picture is as amusing as 
it is is largely due to Hans Moser, whose material 
here is not nearly as good as it was in Hohe 
Schule, but he makes the most of it. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981 
The gayest film of the season ! 
MARTA EGGERTH in 
“ LIEBESMELODIE ”’ (A) 
Music by FRANZ LEHAR 


BROADCASTING 


Mr. Maschwitz at it Again 
BY ALAN HOWLAND 


HERE is no type of person, I imagine, who 
is more admired in this country than your 
hardy pioneer, the sort of man who, in face 

of overwhelming odds, carves out a path for him. 
self and flings the Empire a little bit farther than 
it has ever been flung before. That is one of the 
reasons why I am so fond of Mr. Maschwitz. A 
few weeks ago the Playboy of Portland Place 
decided to revolutionise our dance music. Some. 
how or other the newspapers got to hear of this 
and devoted a few columns a day to a detailed 
description of the epoch-making changes which 
Mr. Maschwitz had devised for our pleasure. 


My Verdict 


Together with some seven million other licence- 
holders I have paid the closest attention to the new 
and astounding developments which were blush- 
ingly heralded by some of the better informed 
radio-scavengers (if I may coin.a phrase), and I am 
prepared to give my verdict for what it is worth, 
or even more if I can get it. 


First and foremost I find that I can hear my 
news bulletin four times instead of twice. This 
enables me to keep myself au fait with what went 
on the day before yesterday and to answer any 
awkward questions put to me by importunate 
nephews with promptitude and despatch. Should 
I wish to listen to dance music between 10.30 p.m. 
and midnight I can now get a good deal of exer- 
cise by rushing madly from one station to another. 
Moreover the period from 11.30 to midnight has 
taken on a completely different hue inasmuch as 
the gramophone records which occupy this portion 
of the programme are announced in those treacly 
dark brown tones which have done so much to 
make British Broadcasting what it is, whatever 
that may be. 


Making Life Brighter 


For all this I am profoundly grateful. Mr. 
Maschwitz has brought a new pleasure into my life. 
So far from sitting slothfully beside my _ loud- 
speaker, I can now dash eagerly from knob to knob 
collecting news bulletins. If I am unlucky enough 
to miss one, I am compensated by hearing one of 
those tunes which pleased my maternal grand- 
parent so much announced by someone whom I 
take to be an amateur grave-digger. 


There is absolutely no knowing what Mr. 
Maschwitz may not get up to next. A little more 
ingenuity on his part and we may have to twiddleg 
the knobs all the evening in order to hear whereg 
the music really did come out. Whatever he may 
have up his sleeve, I am sure it will be too fright 
fully ingenious, 
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